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ABSTRACT 

School-based management is a reinvention and 
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standardize American education. The present study represents one 
component of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development's project to investigate how schools in 12 member nations 
can most effectively respond to recent reforms. Chapter 1 examines 
the historical context of school-based management, focusing on the 
changing locus of control in American education. Despite the 
popularity of decentralized management, concurrent reforms at the 
district, state, and federal levels often constrain its full 
implementation and further the trend toward centralization. Chapter 2 
introduces the underlying rationale and pr4»ctice of school-based 
management reforms. Chapter 3 presents a jjlan for investigating 
school-based management in six school districts across the United 
States. C*»apter 4 describes reform implementation in each district, 
and chapter 5 presents a cross-site comparative analysis of 
descriptive data. The final chapter reviews principal findings and 
provides recommendations for further reform efforts. Since 
school-based management is in an embryonic state, no final judgment 
concerning its effectiveness should be made. (Contains 113 
references . ) (MLH) 
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PREFACE 



Growing concern among educators, oolicymakers, 
parents, and other concerned citizens about how best 
to prepare America's youth for productive lives in 
the twenty-first century has given rise to a broad 
rai^e of reform initiatives aimed at restructuring the 
nation's schools. Among these are initiatives involv- 
■ ing the realignment of power relations among key 
stakeholders at the district and school levels. Alter- 
natively referred to as school-based management, 
shared decision making, or, simply, decentralized 
management, this broad-based reform movement 
owes much of its present popularity to the success of 
analogous restructuring in the business community 
(Peters and Waterman, 1982) and to an impressive 
body of research on school effectiveness that identi- 
fies the school as the essential leverage point of 
reform (Purkey and Smith, 1985). 

Historically, school-based management is neither a 
new idea nor a new practice. Decentralized control 
was the norm in American education firom the bejdn- 
ning of public schooling to the turn of the twentieth 
century. Yet, during the past century, increasing cen- 
tralization and standardization has taken hold, and 
school-based management has had to be all but "re- 
mvented." While some would suggest that school- 
based management is simply the most recent 
mcamation of a characteristically weak counter- 
movement to tile broader historical trend toward 
centralization of control over flie nation's schools 
(Clune and White, 1988), ofliers see it as a critical 
turmng point in American educational reform. 



In several countries around the world, a similar trend 
toward decentralization of control over education 
has emerged in recent years. Because of growing 
international interest in this area, flie Organization of 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
is coordinating a project among 12 of its member 
states to investigate how schools can most effec- 
tively respond to recent reforms designed to enhance 
tile effectiveness of schooling and of educational 
resource management The present study, sponsored 
by the U.S. Departinent of Education's Office of 
Research, represents one component of that broader 
effort. 

This report begins, in Chapter I, wifli an examination 
of tile historical context of school-based manage- 
ment, focusing on tile changing locus of control in 
American education. The underlying rationale and 
practice of school-based management reforms are 
flien inti-oduced in Chapter II. In Chapter HI, an 
analysis plan for investigating school-based man- 
agement in six school districts across flie United 
States is presented. Chapter IV descri'bes flie imple- 
mentation of reform in each of flie six districts, and 
Chapter V presents a cross-site compjirative analysis 
of flie data derived from fliese descriptive accounts. 
Finally, Chapter VI reviews flie study's principal 
findings and provides recommendations for future 
reform efforts. 
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CHAPTERI 

THE CHANGING LOCUS OF CONTROL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 



This study begins by examining those pubUc mstitu- 
tions most directly associated with change in the 
management and administration of American ele- 
mentary and secondary schools over the course of 
the past two centuries. These include: (1) schools 
themselves, including administrators, teachers, and 
the parents and citizens they serve; (2) district-level 
institutions, such as local boards of education, dis- 
trict boards, superintendents, central office staff, and 
teachers' unions; (3) state-level authorities, mclud- 
ing governors, state legislatures, state superinten- 
dents/commissioners, state departments of 
education, and state boards of education; and (4) at 
the Federal level. Congress, the courts, and the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Control and Influence over Education 
at the School Level 

Prior to 1 900, individual schools in the United States 
were controlled by professional educators — i.e., 
principals and teachers — and self-contained boards 
of education associated with each school. The local 
boards of education, composed of parents and citi- 
zens, were responsible for administrative and policy 
decisions involved in running their respective 
schools (Marburger, 1985), while day-to-day man- 
agement fell to teachers, or, in the case of multi- 
classroom schools, principal-teachers (Taylor and 
Levine, 1991). By the turn of the century, the com- 
petence, and even the morality, of local board mem- 
bers came to be widely questioned. Many were 
illiterate, some were corrupt, and most used their 
influence for personal and partisan gain (Lyke, 
1970). At the same time, the competency of teachers 
was also called mto question. 

In reaction to this corruption, early reformers 
worked with state governments to create nonparti- 
san central district boards. They also supported the 
hiring of professional managers for both school sys- 
tems and individual schools to mitigate, as much as 
possible, the influence of politics in public educa- 
tion. Boards for individual schools were gradually 
abolished, and uniform standards in personnel, cur- 
riculum, and finance were adopted by central district 
boards and state legislatures. While these early re- 
formers realized that it would be impossible to com- 
pletely eliminate politics from the schools, their 
purpose was to minimize it, to adopt nonpartisan 
Stan lards, and to curtail the dominance of local 
group interests (Omstein, 1974). 



With the rise of professional management in educa- 
tion, central school boards underwent a dramatic 
reduction in membership and a concurrent shift in 
composition. Efficiency-minded businessmen, who 
ran the schools along business lines, eventually re- 
placed the average citizens who, heretofore, had the 
dominant voice in the governance of local schools 
(Callahan, 1962). 

The early twentieth century also brought with it 
several important social and economic changes in 
American life. The period was marked by a mass 
influx of non-English speaking inmiigrants and a 
rapid advancement in scientific knowledge and in- 
dustrial development. More towns and schools were 
established to accommodate the expanding popula- 
tion, and the importaro^, of education grew as it 
became apparent that a more educated work force 
was needed in the market-oriented economy that 
industrialization had brought. The number of boards 
of education also grew, and, increasingly, these 
boards administered multiple schools. 

Parents and Citizens 

Since the time of the dismantling of individual 
school boards, the formal roles that parents and 
citizens have played have become increasingly insti- 
tutionalized and organized around support of the 
professional educational estabUshment. Their roles 
have been relegated chiefly to school and instruc- 
tional support activities, though, in some instances, 
tiiey have been involved in an advisory capacity 
(Marburger, 1985). Today, dependent on state and 
district laws and regulations, the individual parent 
and citizen retains his or her voice in public educa- 
tion largely through direct or indirect participation 
on district and state boards of education. 

Recognizing the potential value of parent involve- 
ment in the management of pubUc education, the 
Federal government has recently experimented with 
mandating parent participation in programs that re- 
ceive Federal funding, but this initiative has not been 
wholly successful. This may relate to the structure of 
the programs themselves. Formal authority over im- 
plementation has been given to professional educa- 
tors, who have often worked to maintain their own 
authority over schooling, rather than to empower 
parents — especially poor and minority par- 
ents (Delgado-Gaitan, 1991; LeCompte and Ben- 
nett, i988). 
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Increasingly, parents have recognized the need to 
organize in order to gain a more substantial voice in 
the governance of their schools. Statewide educa- 
tional lobbying efforts by parent organizations, such 
as the Parent Teacher Association (PTA), have be- 
come more insistent in placing pressure on state 
legislatures in support of particular educational pro- 
grams. In rare instances, such organizations have 
sought to regain a formal voice in the control of their 
public schools. For example, parents and citizens of 
Chicago organized in 1988 in support of the Chicago 
School Reform Act. This legislation fundamentally 
restructured the Chicago Public Schools to give ma- 
jority control of school policymaking councils to 
parents and community residents (Moore, 1990). 

Principals 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, prin- 
cipals exercised considerable power within their 
schools. For the most part, they were not held ac- 
countable to any authority, at the district, state, or 
Federal levels. Operating autonomously, they made 
most of the critical decisions affecting tiie operation 
and day-to-day management of their schools, in- 
cluding decisions regarding the safety and protec- 
tion of students and teachers, the maintenance of the 
school building, and the instruction of students. 
However, later in this century, as school system 
operations became more centralized, principals' 
authority was assumed by district- and state-level 
administrators and their control over budget, staff- 
ing, and curriculum decisions was slowly eroded 
(Marburger, 1985; Odden and Marsh, 1990). 

Despite this erosion of authority, Marburger (1985) 
argues that today's principal retains considerable 
influence in the local school community by deter- 
mining t je educational "climate" of the school, its 
openness to the community, and the quality of teach- 
ing that takes place there. A recent government re- 
port (U.S. Department of Education, 1992a) 
supports this conclusion, indicating that, while prin- 
cipals and other school administrators perceive that 
they have less influence than both district staff and 
teachers in establishing curriculum (only 1 1 percent 
say they are most mfluential m curriculum matters), 
they claim influence commensurate with that of cen- 
tral office staff over establishing discipline policy 
and more influence than either teachers or district 
staff regarding the hiring of new full-time teachers. 
This study further reports that, in smaller and more 
rural school districts, school administrators perceive 
themselves as less restricted by a central bureauc- 
racy than their counterparts in urban districts, and. 



consequently, more able to exert their influence at 
the local level. 

Teachers 

Individual teachers, insomuch as they are the pri- 
mary providers of instruction, determine most di- 
rectly tne quality of the education received by 
students. At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
teachers were typically young, transient, and, for the 
most part, only sUghtly better educated than their 
students (Watts and McClure, 1990). Thus, until 
recently, there has been an historical trend to 
"teacher proof instruction by regulating and stand- 
ardizing its delivery. The administrative solution to 
the lack of stable, professional teachers was to create 
a system of bureaucratic control with decision-mak- 
ing authority vested above the level of the classroom 
(Watts and McClure, 1990) Teachers' guides, cur- 
ricula, and other "directive" controls were devel- 
oped, and the training of teachers was systematically 
standardized (Wesley, 1957). Increasingly, teachers 
were evaluated on the basis of their ability to main- 
tain disciplinary control c 'er their students and the 
extent to which they "followed orders": 

Such supervision emphasized uniformity 
and demanded strict adherence to detailed 
courses of study that had been designed to 
inculcate certain knowledge and common 
skills. There were two fundamental criteria: 
Could the teacher control the class? Were 
the administrative edicts being strictly fol- 
lowed? (Atkinson and Maleska, 1965) 



Another recent U.S. Department of Education report 
(1992b) sheds some light on those areas in which 
teachers presently perceive that they maintain 
authority. Relatively fev teachers believe that they 
exert a great deal of influence over policy decisions 
in such areas as discipline (35 percent), in-service 
programs (31 percent), grouping of students by abil- 
ity (28 percent), and curriculum (35 percent). How- 
ever, the majority believe that they have 
considerable influence over decisions at the class- 
room level, including selecting textbooks and in- 
structional materials (54 percent), selecting the 
content, topics, and skills to be taught (59 percent), 
disciplining individual students (69 percent), select- 
ing teaching techniques (85 percent), and determin- 
ing the amount of homework to be assigned (87 
percent). As in the case of school administrators, 
teachers' perception of control is inversely related to 
community size. 
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Control and Influence over Education 
at the District Level 

The trend toward centralization in public education 
is further evidenced at the district level. Local 
boards of education initially administered individual 
schools, later, expanding their administrative con- 
trol to several schools. These local boards ultimately 
merged with one another to centralize control even 
further. The National Center for Education Statistics 
(1993) reports that the number of public school 
districts has decreased steadily from approximately 
117,000 in 1940 to some 15,000 today. Presently, 
school districts in the United States vary in size from 
single-school districts to vast conglomerates con- 
sisting of hundreds of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Increasingly, district-level actors have become inter- 
preters and administrators of educational policies 
that are dictated at the state and Federal levels. 
Superintendents and central office staff are bound 
and guided by state regulation, and district school 
boards exercise only those powers that are granted 
explicitly by the state. 

Boards of Education 

With the movement from school-level boards of 
education to centralized district-level boards at the 
turn of the twentieth century, the membership of 
school boards became disproportionately repre- 
sentative of social and political elites within com- 
munities (Spring, 1985). Early twentieth century 
educators believed it especially important to have 
successftil and well-educated men as board mem- 
bers, inasmuch as they were perceived to be more 
knowledgeable and more interested in education 
than the population at large. Indeed, the trend toward 
centralization and reduction in size of urban school 
boards was premised largely on the idea of limiting 
lay participation in school affairs to such "commu- 
nity leaders." Opposition to this trend came from 
organized labor, which feared that board member- 
ship drawn from only one sector of the community 
would result in the domination of school policy by 
elitist political and economic views (Cronin, 1973). 

Today, membership on district boards of education 
is by election or appointment. According to the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, approximately 96 
percent of local board members are elected, and the 
remaining 4 percent are appointed. Appointed 
boards are most common in the mid-Atlantic region 
(e.g., a majority of the boards in Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina are appointed), while states with 
historical ties to the New England "town meeting" 
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tradition, including those in the Western Reserve 
(e.g., Ohio, Indiana, Illinois) and tliose settled dur- 
ing the western expansion (e.g., Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, Texas) generally, elect school boards (NSBA, 
1989). Unique among the fifty states, Louisiana 
draws on a tradition of appointments based on 
French, or *'parish," law. 

The type of election employed by a district is a key 
factor in determining the composition of its school 
board. During the nineteenth century, voting within 
delimited geographical areas, or "zones," produced 
a pluralist pattern of representation. But, as the 
country moved to a system of greater centralization, 
at-large and nonpartisan elections resulted in greater 
"trustee representation" — i.e., representation by the 
social and political elite, who had significant elec- 
toral advantages over their competitors (Spring, 
1985). Recently, however, a Federal appeals court 
has ruled that at-large school board elections may be 
struck down as discriminatory, even in districts 
where minorities wm several seats (Onley, 1992). 

Although boards of education were initially con- 
ceived to serve as mechanisms for local community 
control of public schools, the amount of control and 
influence that they wield has been significantly less- 
ened in the twentieth century. In a sense, their role 
has become that of an ombudsman, relegated to 
dealing with complaints or protests from the com- 
munity and often serving to support the educational 
establishment. Davis (1976) cites tliree factors re- 
sponsible for the demise of district school boards* 
authority: (1) increased state and Federal govern- 
ment involvement in education policy; (2) increased 
regulation from court decisions; and (3) the unioni- 
zation of teachers. As an illustration, he cites the 
case of the Orange County (Florida) School Board, 
which administers the thirty-second largest district 
in the United States. There, the majority of time- 
consuming education-related issues addressed each 
year were found to have been initiated outside the 
local distiict. 

The Superintendent and Central Office Staff 

Koemer (1968) argues that professional educators 

— i.e., superintendents and then* central office staffs 

— control American education, despite the fact that 
superintendents report to their respective district 
school boards. In this regard, Hansen (1975) saw the 
evolving role of the superintendent as one of "poli- 
tician" first and "educator" second — the successful 
superintendent would communicate well, manage 
public opinion, manipulate the informal power 
stmcture, and attempt to create an atmosphere of 
openness and trust. While evidence affirming Han- 
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sen's prediction is lacking, it is based on the emer- 
gence of increasingly complex pluralist power struc- 
tures at the local level, which, through pressures 
exerted by organized minority and community 
groups lobbying for special programs, have sup- 
planted the monopolistic power stnictures that pre- 
viously dominated. 

Central office staff are charged with assisting the 
superintendent in the management of the school 
district, yet they can. exercise a great deal of influ- 
ence independently. McGivney and Haught (1972) 
argue that one of the inherent goals of the central 
office staff is xo maintain control over the educa- 
tional system. House (1974) suggests that central 
office staff accompUsh this by controlling and limit- 
ing tiie infonnation they provide to tiie district 
school board and other members of the educational 
system, thus serving a gatekeeping function tiiat can 
determine which new programs are targeted for im- 
plementation. 

While it is difficult to determine where the balance 
of power lies — with the superintendent or the 
central office staff — some research indicates that 
the superintendent is the key district-level actor in 
establishing educational policy. Zeigler and Jen- 
nings (1974) found that, in 70 percent of tiie school 
districts in die United States, the superintendent has 
primaiy responsibility for settmg the agenda at dis- 
trict school board meetings and, therefore, has the 
potential to control board decisions by limiting pub- 
lic debate. 

Teachers' Unions 

Today, there are some 2.4 million public school 
teachers at the elementary and secondary school 
levels in tiie United States (NCES, 1992). Approxi- 
mately 80 percent belong to eitiier tiie National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA) or the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) (Asaucedo, 1993). 
Concentrated primarily in large cities, the AFT rep- 
resents about 25 percent of unionized teachers, 
while the NEA represents most of tiie remaining 75 
percent (Marburger, 1985). 

The National Education Association. The NEA was 
formed in 1857 as a national policy-making organi- 
zation and, until the 1960s, was dominated by school 
district superintendents, college professors, and ad- 
ministrators. Initially, it served a standardizing func- 
tion, providing a vehicle for the sharing of 
information among school leaders across the coun- 
try. Early work of die NEA included the shaping of 
the modem high school through die formation of die 
Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, the 



standardization of teacher training, and the dissemi- 
nation of cijaricular changes in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Later — in tiie 1940s, 1950s, and 
1960s _ tiie NEA created, housed, and staffed vari- 
ous organizations central to American public educa- 
tion, including the American Association of School 
Administrators, organizations in curriculum disci- 
plmes, etc. In tiie late 1950s, as tiie AFT began to 
emerge as a chief competitor, the NEA broadened its 
focus to deal more with issues of teacher welfare 
(Spring, 1985). 

The American Federation of Teachers. From its be- 
guinings, in 1897, tiie AFT placed teacher-welfare 
issues and improving public education within the 
broader context of die labor movement in die United 
States. Increased participation of teachers in the de- 
cision-making process of local school districts was 
among the union's early goals, as evidenced by this 
excerpt from a speech delivered in 1912 by Margaret 
Haley, a founder of the AFT: 

Teachers should have a voice and a vote in 
the determination of educational poli- 
cies... We advocate the adoption of a plan 
that will permit all teachers to have a share 
in the administration of the affairs of their 
own schools (Eaton, 1975). 

In die 1920s, the AFT attempted to establish its own 
schools to serve as an alternative to public educa- 
tion. This move came in rea^lion to a growing per- 
ception that conservative economic and political 
philosophies had taken hold of American public 
education and that school boards had become in- 
creasingly dominated by business and professional 
elites. An experimental school. The Manumit 
School for Workers' Children, was operated as a 
kind of industrial democracy, with students exercis- 
ing control through democratically run meetings. 
However, this pioneering school was closed in the 
latter part of the decade when charges of Communist 
leanings were raised (Eaton, 1975). 

With the AFT's failure to establish more democratic 
and participative schools, it was not until 1944 tiiat 
teachers were again able to assert significant organ- 
izational influence over public education. In that 
year, die AFT local in Cicero, Illinois signed the first 
collective bargaining agreement with a district board 
of education. The agreement was in die form of a 
regular labor union contract that recognized the AFT 
local as the sole bargaining agent of the district's 
teachers and listed pay schedules and grievance pro- 
cedures. Until this point, many local education asso- 
ciations had been controlled by local administrators, 
who used the local organizations to convey policies 
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detemiined by district- and school-level administra- 
tors. Collective bargaining reversed this relation- 
ship, turning local affiliates into organizations that 
informed boards and administrators of teachers' 
concerns (Shedd. 1988). 

In 1947, the AFT local in Buffalo, New York de- 
clared the first organized teacher strike and sparked 
a movement of teacher militancy that lasted through 
the 1960s. The strike, once and for all, forced dis- 
trict- and school-level administrators to share 
authority with teachers. The success of these tactics 
as employed by the AFT contributed to the more 
than quadrupling of its membership and, ultimately, 
forced the NBA to adopt the collective bargaining 
approach (Spring, 1985). 

State Authority Over Education 

Under the Constitution of the United States, all re- 
sponsibilities not explicitly allocated to the Federal 
government are reserved for the states. Because edu- 
cation is not one of those responsibilities so allo- 
cated, state governments retain the greatest legal 
authority over the delivery of educational services 
— more than any other governmental body at any 
level. Historically, as the importance of and interest 
in education have grown, state govenmients have 
become increasingly involved in the administration 
and delivery of instruction at the local level. 

In the early-nineteenth century, state governments 
exercised little direct control over education, leaving 
local communities to determine how best to educate 
their children. State departments of education re- 
mained relatively small, confining their activities to 
the collection of education statistics and the promo- 
tion of good schools and teacher training programs. 
However, with the rise of industrialization in the 
late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries, the 
states began to expand their role, passing compul- 
sory education laws, setting teacher certification re- 
quirements, and prescribing specific curricular 
content for elementary and secondary education. 
Through the mid- to late-twentieth century, state 
education bureaucracies grew to keep pace with 
their expanding role. 

Within the last decade, especially, there has been a 
surge of state involvement in education policy de- 
velopment (Kirst, 1987). Many observers link this 



new activist stance to the retreat of Federal policy- 
makers, arguing that state governments moved to fill 
the resulting vacuum (Clark and Astuto, 1986), 
while others interpret it as a reaction to the perceived 
abdication of responsibility for public education at 
the local level, citing the many failures of large, 
urban school districts, including high dropout rates 
and low test scores. Still other observers suggest that 
increased state involvement in education policy de- 
velopment is the result of the expanding role of state 
governments in education finance. State govern- 
ments currently provide between 8 and 91 percent of 
total school expenditures at the local level, and ap- 
proximately hdf of all school expenditures nation- 
ally (Gold et al., 1992; Medrich et al., 1991). 

Today, there are fifty-seven^ state education agen- 
cies providing a wide range of services. Most set 
minimum standards for curriculum, pupil promo- 
tion, graduation, and for specific education pro- 
grams such as kindergarten, vocational education, 
and special education. In addition, most establish 
detailed regulations regarding the physical features 
of school buildings (e.g., the size of school librar- 
ies). Many state education agencies also define the 
length of the school day and year and establish 
requirements for the certification of teachers. Fi- 
naUy, some have de^'eloped detailed curricula for 
core subjects and mandate the adoption of specific 
textbool^ for use statewide. 

The Organization of State Systems of Education 

The broad authority that states have over education 
is typically exen ised through a governmental sys- 
tem that includes the governor's office, the state 
legislature, a state superintendent of education, a 
state department of education, and a state board of 
education. Of course, actual institutional arrange- 
ments vary from state to state. 

The means of selecting the state superintendent of 
education and the state board of education vary, 
though membership on a state board is generally 
determined by one of three methods: (1) election by 
the people or their representatives; (2) appointment 
by the governor; or (3) automatic appointment to the 
board as a consequence of holding another state 
office — ex officio. A recent poll of state depart- 
ments of education indicated that state boards were 
"elected by the people or representatives of tlie peo- 



1 In addition to the 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, Northern Mariana Islands, 
American Somoa. and the U«S. Department of Defense operate education agencies. 
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pie" in 13 states, appointed by the governor in 33 
states, and served ex officio in two states (Spring, 
1985). The state superintendent is elected in some 
cases (26 percent of states), and, m others, he or she 
is appomted by the governor (23 percent) or the state 
board of education (5 1 percent)> 

The Structure of Power in State Systenis of Edu- 
cation 

Traditionally, elections to state boards of education 
have received little attention, and, until recently, few 
expected state boards to be very influential in the 
formulation or implementation of educational pol- 
icy (Sroufe, 1969). As a consequence of this power 
vacuum, state superintendents of education and edu- 
cation department staffs have enjoyed substantial 
influence over educational issues. Today, however, 
state boards are becoming increasingly influential in 
the development of educational poUcy. For example, 
in a majority of the 27 states with outcome-based 
educational programs, state boards of education 
were instrumental in initiating the reform (Stamp, 
1993). 

Garnering political cupport from parent and citizens 
groups discontent with the public schools, governors 
also have increased their involvement in the educa- 
tional arena over the past two decades. At 1^*^ saine 
time, expanding legislative staffs have allowed leg- 
islators to work more independently of state depart- 
ments of education, furthering their own legislative 
agendas. Fuhrman (1982) asserts that the growing 
expertise of legislators and governors, combined 
with the fragmentation of educational interests, has 
set the stage for the eclipse of the professional edu- 
cator and administrator by state-level government, 
particularly the legislature, in the arena of educa- 
tional policy. 

The Federal Government and the 
Courts 

As stated previously, the United States Constitution 
reserves for the states all responsibilities not explic- 
itly allocated to the Federal government. Although 
education is not among those responsibilities, it 
would be inaccurate to say that the Federal govern- 
ment has no influence on educational poUcy. It does 
play a guiding role in the setting of national educa- 
tional priorities as well as a role as protector of 
individual civil rights and guarantor of equity in 
education. 



Methods of Federal G overnment Control 

Spring (1985) identifies three primary methods of 
Federal government control over public education: 
(1) the offer of financial aid to school systems that 
adopt certam programs, poUcies, materials, or cur- 
ricula; (2) the threat to withhold Federal funds to 
school systems found in violation of civil-rights 
guidelt-ies; and (3) the support of research and de- 
velopment m education. 

The 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) provides an illustration of Federal govern- 
ment control through the appUcation of financial 
incentives. The ESEA was a principal component of 
the Federal government's attack on poverty through 
legislated improvements focused on the education 
of disadvantaged children. The government exerted 
its influence by providing categorical aid — money 
designated for use in particular programs — to 
school systems judged to be in compUance widi 
Federal guidelines. Increasmgly, categorical aid was 
legislated to support local and state educational sys- 
tems m specific priority areas. In addition to the 
ESEA, legislation that authoribted categorical aid 
included: the Education of Handicapped Children 
Act, the Bilingual Education Programs Act, the 
Emergency School Aid Act, the Ethnic Heritage Act, 
and the Indian Education Act. 

The Federal government's enforcement of Title VI 
of the 1 964 Civil Rights Act is typical of the second 
type of government control. Requirinp mandatory 
withholding of Federal fimds firom institutions prac- 
ticing racial, reUgious, or et^inic discrimination, the 
Act established a clear precedent for the U.S. gov- 
ernment to determine the conditions under which 
these and similar funds would be disbursed. Title VI 
thus reversed the relationship that had existed here- 
tofore between the Federal government and local 
and state school systems. The Office of Education 
— now the Department of Education — emerged as 
an interpreter and enforcer of legislation, whereas 
previously it had served primarily as a vehicle to 
disburse Federal funds to local and state school 
systems with only minimal regulation. Later exten- 
sions of this precedent mclude the passage of Title 
IX to end sex discrimination and the passage of the 
Buckley Amendment to guarantee students the right 
to examine their own school records. 

The Federal government's involvement in curricu- 
lum development illustrates the last type of central 
government control identified by Spring. With the 
passage of the National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) in 1958, the Federal government first be- 
gan to provide financial support to groups to develop 
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new curricula, as well as to Federal institutes to train 
teachers and distribute new materials. With the aid 
of Federal funds, curricula were developed in the 
fields of physics, mathematics, biology, chemistry, 
and social studies. By the early 1970s, Federal 
authorities had established the ability to influence 
curriculum development in a wide range of areas 
through the allocation of such research and develop- 
ment funds. More recently, the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERI) has funded professional subject 
matter associations in support of the development of 
curriculum standards and frameworks to serve as 
models for the states. 

Role of the Courts in Education 

In the American system of government, the courts 
— both state and Federal — are regularly called 
upon to interpret the constitutionality of existing 
lav/s. As final arbiter, the Supreme Court of the 
United States therefore exerts considerable power 
and influence over American education. Its most 
influential decisions have centered on its interpreta- 
tion of the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution. For example, in the landmark 
decision of Brawn v. Board of Education ofTopeka 
(1954), the court declared provisions in state consti- 
tutions that segregated African- American and white 
students in the public schools unconstitutional. 
Other decisions have defined the role of religion in 
the schools (Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 1925; State 
of Wisconsin, Petitioner v. Jonas Yoder et al, 1972), 
guaranteed academic freedom to teachers and stu- 
dents (Pickering v. Board of Education of Township 
High School, 1967; Goss v. Lopez, 1975), deter- 
mined the propriety of corporal punishment in 
schools (Ingrham v. Wright, 1977), and ensured that 
children from non-English-speaking backgrounds 
are afforded special help in learning English (Lau et 
alv.Nicl^lsetal, 1974). 



Administrative Decentralization: The 
Countermovement of Centralization 

Despite the expanded role of the Federal and state 
governments in education in die 1950s and 1960s — 
in civil rights, school access, pre-school education, 
and programs for disabled and at-risk children — by 
the late 1960s, many observers expressed height- 
ened concern about the quality of American public 
education. Beleaguered local educational estab- 
lishments demanded that bureaucratic red upe be 
cut and that professional educators be allowed more 
control over the schools, using all of the practical 
experience that they had acquired in the classroom. 

School systems across the nation initiated decen- 
tralization reforms, and, by 1975, most larger dis- 
tricts reported some type of administrative 
decentralization (Omstein, 1975). School boards 
and superintendents created ijitermediate subdis- 
trict-level structures to deal more responsively with 
schools. Nonetheless, the scope of these decentrali- 
zation reforms, as compared with more recent ef- 
forts, was limited — the. number of students per 
decentralized unit typically ranged between 15,000 
and 25,000 students (Omstein, 1975). 

In recent years, both Federal and state governments 
have sought to establish standards and to ensure 
accountability in public education by emphasizing 
outcomes, rather uian process. The Federal govern- 
ment's articulation of specific education goals and 
the efforts of many states to establish curriculum 
frameworks and content standards exemplifies this 
trend toward increased flexibility in policy develop- 
ment. Nonetheless, the historically evolved tension 
between centralization and decentralization in edu- 
cation remains. Ferris (1992) calls this the paradox 
of educational reforms. While the popularity of de- 
centralized (i.e., schc >>l-based) management grows, 
concurrent reforms at the district, state, and Federal 
levels often constrain its full implementation and 
further the trend toward centralization. 
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CHAPTEKn 

SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT 



The administrative decentralization movement of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s has been largely 
eclipsed by the school-based management reforms 
of the 1980s and 1990s. Today, school-based man- 
agement is widespread, existing in school systems 
across the United States (Malen, Ogawa, and Kranz, 
1990; David, 1989; Clune and White, 1988). The 
National Education Association reports that fully 30 
percent of the 5, 747 local affiliates responding to a 
recent survey currently operate under some form of 
site-based management, and another 15 percent 
have plans to implement it in the immedirte future 
(NBA, 1991). Another survey, conducted recently 
by the Council of Grea^ City Schools (1 992), reports 
that 85 percent of member districts — including 
many of the largest districts in the nation — have 
implemented some form of school-based manage- 
ment. 

This chapter examines what we currently know 
about school-based management, drawing upon re- 
cent theoretical and conceptual developments, as 
well as a growmg number of case studies and com- 
parative analyses. Beginning with the rationale un- 
derlying decentralized decision making, a clear 
conceptual definition of school-based management 
is identified. The magnitude and scope of authority 
devolved to schools, the balance of power among 
school-site stakeholders, and the factors that shape 
the implementation of reform are then reviewed. We 
conclude with a characterization of the constraints 
placed on restructuring from all levels of govern- 
ance and a discussion of how school-based manage- 
ment can serve as a mechanism for change. 

Rationale and Definition 

Conceptually, school-based management rests on 
two fundamental tenets: (1) those most closely af- 
fected by decisions ought to play a significant role in 
making those decisions; and (2) educational reforms 
will be most effective and long-lasting when carried 
out by people who feel a sense of ownership and 
responsibility for the process of education (Lewis, 
1989). While decentralized management is not the 
appropriate management strategy for all organiza- 
tions, it is, according to reform advocates, particu- 
larly well suited to schools (Lawler, Mohrmon, and 
Mohrmon, 1993), They argue that management 
strategy depends on the nature of work, which can 
be characterized in three dimensions: (1) its com- 
plexity; (2) whether it is best done individually or in 
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groups; and (3) the degree of uncertainty associated 
with the work. While simple, individual, and highly 
certam work lends itself to hierarchical organiza- 
tion, complex, collegial, and uncertain work — 
which, they argue, characterizes education — lends 
itself more to decentralized, high-involvement 
strategies. 

Despite the apparent strength of these arguments, 
some critics assert that shifting the locus of formal 
decision-making arrangements does not guarantee 
the alteration of influence relationships and, there- 
fore, grantmg schools greater autonomy does not 
necessarily increase the likelihood that they will 
become more effective (Malen, Ogawa, and Kranz, 
1990). Louis (1990) lodges an analogous criticism 
against reforms in the business community, conclud- 
ing that the model upon which school-based man- 
agement is based is theoretically flawed inasmuch as 
it fails to establish the connection between the de- 
centralization of authority and increased output. A 
more moderate view is advanced by Purkey (1990), 
who suggests that it is premature to dismiss the 
rationale underlying school-based management, 
given the lack of empirical data regarding its prac- 
tice. 

School-based management varies considerably 
from district to district, and even among schools 
within districts. Thus, it has been characterized, al- 
ternatively, as "a process" (Marburger, 1985), "a 
generic term for diverse activities" (Malen, Ogawa, 
and Kranz, 1990), and "chameleon-like, being eve- 
rywhere and nowhere at once" (David, 1989). Much 
of this confusion can be traced to a lack of concep- 
tual clarity that pervades the literature. 

In particular, the distinction between "school-based 
management" and "shared decision making" is ob- 
scured when researchers use the terms interchange- 
ably. Hill and Bonan (1991) make a useful 
contribution in this regard. They define "school- 
based management" as a shift in decision-making 
authority from district to school, reserving the term 
"shared decision making" to describe the redistribu- 
tion of authority among school-site actors. This ap- 
proach allows for the fact that, while, in some 
restructured schools, principals retain most of the 
real decision-making authority, in others, teachers 
share this authority to some degree, and, in still 
others, parents play a significant role. 
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In the two sections that follow, we are guided by this 
conceptual approach. First, we examine the magni- 
tude and scope of decision-makuig authority de- 
volved to schools under school-based management, 
including the role of knowledge and information in 
the successful implementation of reform. Then, we 
shift our focus to a discussion of the redistribution of 
decision-making authority among key stakeholders 
within schools, presented in terms of three ideal- 
typicai models of reform. 

Devolution of Authority 

Considerable agreement existij among researchers 
that budget, staffmg, and curriculum represent the 
principal areas in which decision-making authority 
is decentralized imder school-based management 
(David, 1989; Clune and White, 1988; Garms, 
Guthrie, and Pierce, 1978). Additionally, most re- 
searchers agree that, to enhance the likelihood of 
successful implementation, school-level actors 
should be trained in school-governance skills and be 
provided the necessary school-level information to 
make well-informed decisions (Wohlstetter and 
Mohrman, 1992; Lawler, 1986). 

While some argue that the success of school-based 
management is contingent upon the degree of 
authority devolved to schools (Mohrman, Lawler 
and Mohrman, 1991; Neal, 1990), others suggest 
that a clear and continuous message to school-level 
actors in support of change may be more inqwrtant 
(ERS, 1991; David, 1989; WiUiams, 1978). Some 
districts leave centralized those decisions that might 
either burden school-level actors (e.g., collective 
bargaining agreements) or be less cost effective if 
made at the school level (e.g., the supply of food 
services). Operational areas typically reserved at the 
central level include insurance, legal fees, major 
repairs, custodial services, taxation, transportation, 
and food services (ERS, 1991; EngUsh, 1989). The 
extent to which authority over these areas can, or 
should, be delegated to individual schools remains a 
topic of legitimate debate. 

Finally, the amount of decision-making authority 
devolved to schools in one domain is often linked to 
that in another. For example, because salaries, pen- 
sions, and medical benefits comprise the bulk of any 
school district's budget (Hess, 1991), the extent to 
which authority is devolved to schools in either 
budgeting or staffmg is directly related to the degree 
that it is devolved in the other. Correspondingly, 
limitations imposed on decisions in one domain — 
e.g., collective bargaining agreements — place par- 
allel constraints on the other (David, 1989). 
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Budget 

Schools operating under school-based management 
^ically receive either a lump-sum budget based on 
a specific, per student distribution or some portion 
of the total budget allocated accordmg to their cal- 
culated need for equipment, materials, suppUes, and 
services. Additional money often is passed directly 
on to schools in those districts that receive funds 
from Federal and state programs (David, 1989; 
Neal, 1990; Clune and White, 1988). 

Usually, school-level actors, meeting as a school 
council, formulate a budget for the funds allocated 
to them by the district, making decisions according 
to priorities which they, the council, have set Widi 
budgetary authority under school-based manage- 
ment, those savings realized from one aspect of 
managmg the school may be applied toward other 
areas. Able to reap the benefits of their own frugal- 
ity, school-level actors have a vested interest and 
increased incentive to allocate resources botli effi- 
ciently and in ways beneficial to their school. Some 
schools are given the authority to shift funds across 
personnel categories as well as between personnel 
and other categories. This allows them additional 
freedom to balance the need for fiiU- and part-time 
staff against material and equipment needs. For ex- 
ample, with the savmgs realized fi"om not replacing 
an aide or guidance counselor, schools might pur- 
chase new computers, equipment for the school 
gymnasium, or encyclopedias for the school library 
(David, 1989; Clone and White, 1988; ERS, 1991). 

Staffing 

Schools operating under school-based management 
are given varying levels of authority over staffmg 
decisions, including the definition of staffing needs 
(i.e., positions they would like to fill, including prin- 
cipals, teachers, and support staff) and the selection 
of staff to fill those positions. State and district 
regulations governing class size, tenure, and hiring 
practices, in combination with collective bargaining 
agreements, determine the lunits of such decision- 
making authority. However, within these Umita- 
tions, school-level actors are able to select the mix, 
qualifications, and oersonalities of the staff that best 
suit the needs of their school (Clune and White, 
1988; ERS, 1991; Wohlstetter and Buffett, 1992). 

Program and Curriculum 

Under school-based management, school-level ac- 
tors may modify or supplement existing curricula 
and instructional materials, or, in some cases, de- 
velop new curricula according to the estabUshed 
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needs and priorities of their school. Typically, they 
may determine the nature of alternative progi ams to 
be offered in the school, including the maimer in 
which instruction is delivered. Delegating some 
measui e of control over curriculum to schools may 
stimulate the creation of new programs and materi- 
als, which in turn, have been shown to stimulate 
communication and cooperation among staff (e.g., 
David, 1989; Clune and White, 1988; ERS, 1991). 

Training and Information 

Specialized Training. Given the changing roles re- 
quired of participants charged with the implementa- 
tion of school-based management, all parties can 
profit from training in team skills, decision making, 
management, and progranmiatic areas (Lawler, 
1986; Wohlstetter and Mohrman, 1992). The ration- 
ale for such training includes: 

• The need to broaden participants' perspectives 
on schooling, so that they may contribute more 
knowledgeably to school improvement; 

• The need to deepen participants' understanding 
of the organizational and systemic dimensions 
of school management, so that they may de- 
velop cogent strategies for school improvement; 
and 

• The need to improve their problem-solving, de- 
cision making, and team building skills for par- 
ticipation in management activities. 

Odden (1993) suggests that to adequately train staff 
in these areas would require ongomg investments 
approaching two to four percent of revenues, or an 
average of $100 - 200 per pupil. This is comparable 
to the investment m human resources development 
of most productive private-sector firms. 

Information. While training addresses the process 
and context of decision making, information on 
revenues and expenditures, student performance, 
socio-demographics, and parent/community satis- 
faction is equally important for the successful im- 
plementation of school-based management. 
Information that supports good decision making can 
be provided by district- and school-level staff or 
other stakeholders, including community members, 
parents, and students (Lawler, 1986). Comprehen- 
sive outcome data are especially critical to good 



decision making, despite political or technical diffi- 
culties in collecting them (Marsh and Strauss, 1992). 
The type of outcome data required is best deter- 
mined by t' a kinds of decision-making authority 
devolved to school-site actors. If, for example, 
school-based management is conceived as part of a 
systemic reform effort, including a market-based 
choice plan, then participants at the school site must 
have information about their school's performance 
relative to the schools with which it competes. Alter- 
natively, if restructuring is designed to make the 
school more responsive to the parents and citizens of 
the community, then school-based decision makers 
require information about the extent to which the 
school meets their needs (Johnson and Boles, 1992). 
This information may include measures of student 
achievement, dropout rates, attendance rates, or 
even measures of parent satisfaction. 

The Balance of Power at the 
School-Level 

Most districts implementing school-based manage- 
ment enact a number of regulations to ensure that 
schools act responsibly in fulfilling the district's 
over-arching mission and goals. Typically, districts 
specify that decision-making authority be shared by 
a school-site council that includes the principal and 
other constituencies, usually teachers and parents. In 
addition, some districts specify the inclusion of 
other stakeholders, such as community members, 
support staff, union representatives, or students. 
District authorities may also prescribe decision- 
making rules, veto powers, and the relative weight 
given to the voice of each constituency. Finally, in 
some districts, governance councils are advisory 
bodies, while in others, their decisions are legally 
binding. 

Witii tins variety, it is not surprising that schools 
operating under school-based management vary 
substantially m terms of the relative influence that 
local constituencies bring to bear on the decision- 
making process (Wohlstetter and Buffett, 1991; 
Wohlstetter and McCurdy, 1991). In the present 
study, tiu'ee ideal-typical models are posited as a 
means of characterizing tiiis relative "balance of 
power" at the school level: 

• The principal-control model; 



2 By "balance of power" wc mean the nlativc magnitude of influence over decision making exercised by school-site 
stakeholders. 
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• The teacher-control model; and 

• The community-control model. 

Although, collectively, these models convey the 
structure of power relations among school-site ac- 
tors in absolute terms, they are not intended as real- 
world representations. At each school site, the actual 
balance of power is best represented in terms of a 
three-dimensional power matrix, in which the axes 
are defined according to the relative influence of 
principals, teachers, and parents. While the models 
posited here do not exist in pure form, they do, 
nonetheless, provide a useful basis for discussion 
and research. Each is examined, in turn, below. 

The Principal-Control Model 

The principal-control model shifts power and ac- 
countability from district-level authorities to the in- 
dividual school principal, who is held accountable 
for the overall operation of the school. Districts 
employing variations of this model typically require 
principals to set aside their traditional role as admin- 
istrator of district policies, rules, and regulations and 
to take on a new role as leader and manager of their 
respective schools. In Prince "William County, Vir- 
ginia, for example, while the central office specifies 
that administrators, teachers, parents, and students 
must be involved in each school's decision-making 
process through a school council, the principal is 
given ultimate authority to determine staffing pat- 
terns, hire employees, purchase supplies, structure 
the organization of the school, and implement edu- 
cational innovations (Hill & Bonan, 1991). 

The Ifeacher-Control Model 

The teacher-control model shifts power and ac- 
countability from district-level authorities to the in- 
dividual school site, where teachers are given the 
primary responsibility and authority to govern their 
school. Recent reforms in Rochester, New York, 
represent a variation of this model. Since restructur- 
ing, all Rochester schools have been governed by 
councils composed of principals, administrators, 
teachers, parents, and, at the secondary level, stu- 
dents. However, because district rules require that 
teachers have majority representation, some have 
suggested that they are favored in the balance of 
power (Koppich, 1992). Those who advocate 
school-based management as a means of empower- 
ing teachers are likely to regard reforms based on the 
teacher control model as most desirable. 



The Conununity-Control Model 

The community-control model shifts power and ac- 
countability from district-level authorities to school 
councils on which parents and community repre- 
sentatives play a dominant role. Under this model, 
lay persons representing broad community interests 
rather than professional educators, have ultimate 
authority and accountability for school manage- 
ment. Schools in Chicago, Illinois, currently operate 
under a variation of this model. There, parent-domi- 
nated Local School Councils (LSCs) have substan- 
tial authority over both hiring and budgetary matters 
(Moore, 1991). 

Factors Shaping School-Based 
Management 

Purkey (1990) argues that each district seems to 
adapt sclaool-based management to its own needs, 
shaping it to fit the district's cultural, historical, and 
environmental conditions, and that, within each 
school, the structure of shared decision making re- 
flects unique climatic and cultural differences. Con- 
textual factors shaping the form, tliat school-based 
management assumes in particular districts and 
schools across the country include, among others, 
who initiates reform, the role of teachers' associa- 
tions in its implementation, and district size. 

Initiator of Reform 

The initiator of reform may be at the school, district, 
or state level. Whether the district superintendent, 
the local school board, or the state legislature, the 
initiator greatly influences the definition of desir- 
able outcomes, the devolution and distribution of 
power, and the boundaries of reform (Wohlstetter 
and McCurdy, 1990). Outcomes other than those 
envisioned by the initiator can be discouraged by 
formal mechanisms (e.g., by prescribing many rules 
to govern the relative balance of power at the school 
level) and informally (e.g., by creating a culture that 
does not support "undesirable" change). Thus, in 
Chicago, where reform was imposed externally by 
the state legislature, changes in school governance 
have been substantial. On the other hand, where 
reform is initiated from within a district, as in Dade 
County, Florida, governance changes are often less 
dramatic. Indeed, some would argue that such inter- 
nally negotiated reforms are unlikely to lead to ma- 
jor improvements in the quality of education or in 
governance structure (Moore, 1990). Regardless of 
who initiates reform, most observers agree that "the 
extent of change is constrained by frames of refer- 
ence that shape beliefs about what is possible, exist- 
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ing organizational routines, and political bargains" 
(Moore, 1990). 

Ibachers' Unions Involvement in the Implemen- 
tation of Reform 

While district boards and administrators are far 
more likely than local teachers' associations to initi- 
ate school-based management reform (NEA, 1991), 
the influence of such organizations on successful 
implementations should not be understated. Odden 
(1991) argues that few successful restructuring ef- 
forts reach advanced stages unless teacher commit- 
ment to the project is developed.^ Teachers exert 
most of their influence in shaping school-based 
management projects through collective bargaining 
agreements reached by their unions with local 
school districts. In a substantial number of districts 
operating under school-based management, the re- 
form is governed by a special provision in a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement (NEA, 1 99 1 ). McDonnell 
and Pascal (1988) found that these agreements could 
serve either as effective vehicles for implementing 
reform or as major obstacles to change. 

The rate of implementation of school-based man- 
agement varies substantially across districts, de- 
pending upon which of the nation's two largest 
teachers' unions serves as the collective bargaining 
agent. Data from a survey of forty-five of the largest 
districts m the nation, conducted by the Council for 
Great City Schools (1992), suggest that the AFT is 
more likely to involve itself in the implementation of 
reform than is the NEA. Of those districts reporting 
that they have implemented school-based manage- 
ment districtwide, seven out of ten have a collective 
bargaining J^greement with the AFT, while, of those 
districts reporting that they do not practice school- 
based management, two out of three have a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement with the NEA. 

Nevertheless, when NEA affiliates do involve them- 
selves in the implementation process, it seems to 
further their ends. In three out of four districts with 
NEA contracts specifically regulating school-based 
management, the union has either: (1) joint manage- 



ment, (2) representation on a district level board, or 
(3) "sign-off' authority on individual school pro- 
jects (NEA, 1991). By comparison, in those districts 
where a collective b^gaining agreement does not 
govern reform, only one in three affiliates report 
having similar influence. Furthermore, the NEA 
reports that districtwide reform projects in which 
local affiliates are involved are **more likely to have 
the improvement of job satisfaction and the increase 
in education employees decision-making role as pri- 
mary objectives" (NEA, 1991). 

District Size and the Implementation of Reform 

Clune and White (1988) contend that the majority of 
school-based management reform projects have 
been implemented in small and medium-sized dis- 
tricts with student enrolhnents of less than 30,000. 
However, their study is based on a nonrepresentative 
"snowball" sample of only 100 districts across the 
country. More recent data suggest — albeit indi- 
rectly — that the relationship between district size 
and the implementation of school-based manage- 
ment reforms is actually in the opposite direction, 
with larger districts displaying a higher rate of im- 
plementation. As previously noted, the most recent 
NEA survey on the subject of school-based manage- 
ment found that roughly 30 percent of the 5,747 
district-level respondents reported operating under 
some form of decentralized management (NEA, 
1991). This number included districts of all sizes, 
including many of the smallest jind largest districts 
in the country. In contrast, the Council of Great City 
Schools survey (cited previously), which focused 
exclusively on 45 of the nation's largest districts, 
found that 84 percent had implemented (or were 
currently implementing) school-based management 
reforms. The comparison between the two surveys 
suggests that reform initiatives aimed at decentraliz- 
ing decision-making authority are more prevalent in 
the largest districts. 

Differences in implementation rates between larger 
and smaller districts are likely related to staff per- 
ceptions of influence. Teachers and administrators 



3 Although "restructuring" is a term that has been used to refer to a broad range of reform initiatives, in this report, the 
term refers exclusively to school-based management reforms. 

4 These data arc derived from a recalculation of percentages presented in Table 7 (NEA, 1991, p. 13). 

5 The response rate to the NEA survey was low — only 45 percent. ITiis may result in an inflation, rather than an un- 
derestimation, of the true rate of implementation, since districts without school-based management might be less 
likely to respond to a survey dealing with reform issues about whic* they arc unfamiliar. 
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in larger, more bureaucratic districts may perceive 
greater need for restructuring as an empowerment 
strategy. Data from the Department of Education's 
recent Schools and Staffing Survey lends support to 
this conclusion. Both teachers and administrators 
from smaUer, rural districts reported considerably 
more influence on policy and practice than did their 
colleagues in larger, urban districts (US. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1992a; U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, 1992b). Thus, school personnel in smaller 
communities may not perceive the same need for 
school-based management reforms as their peers in 
larger communities. 

Other Factors 

Some observers suggest that school reforrn is more 
likely to occur when there is the perception of an 
educational crisis and tiiat the degree of perceived 
crisis will, in turn, mfluence the extent of reform. In 
tiie context of perceived crisis, more decision-mak- 
ing authority is likely to be devolved to school-site 
actors, as, for example, in die case of Chicago 
(Moore, 1991). Otiier factors, such as die arrival of 
a new superintendent or school board president, a 
change in die financial health of a district, or demo- 
graphic changes m die student body may also affect 
die miplementation of reform. 

Constraints on School-Based 
Management 

The in^lementation of school-based management 
may be constrained by a variety of factors. Formal 
and informal restrictions exist at die Federal, state, 
district, and school levels. Collective bargaining 
agreements and district, state, and Federal rules and 
regulations formally limit die innovations and po- 
tential impact of school-based management re- 
forms.^ Informally, norms of propriety and civility 
at die school level may constram decision-making 
autiiority. School-based management does not magi- 
cally lift all of die restrictions, regulations, laws, and 
norms that otherwise constrain school-level actors. 

Researchers have found tiiat, in many cases, actual 
control over budget and staffing has not been de- 
volved to school-level actors in any substantial way 
(White, 1992; NBA, 1991; Clune and White, 1988; 
Malen and Ogawa, 1988; Wehlage, Smitii, and Lip- 
man, 1992; Johnson and Boles, 1992). Odiers have 



6 Sec Hannaway (1993) for a discussion of how local 
school districts and schools. 
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found diat school-based management programs 
have not significandy impacted die technical issues 
of curriculum and instruction (Berman and Gjeltan, 
1984; David, 1990; Malen and Ogawa, 1988; Marsh 
and Bowman, 1989). Radier, school governance 
bodies often limit their focus to issues such as school 
climate, campus beautification, career education, re- 
medial education, parent involvement, scheduling, 
and safety. Not surprisingly, in light of diese find- 
ings, some observes conclude that the rhetoric sur- 
rounding school-based management has often been 
greater dian its substance (Wohlstetter and Buffett, 
1992). 

Others suggest that such limitations should not be 
unexpected. School-based management is not a 
panacea and diere is not much reason to believe that 
it will transform ineffective schools into effective 
ones (Purkey, 1990). Nonetiieless, restructuring may 
foster an atmosphere and culture tiiat may indirectiy 
result in die kinds of changes needed to create effec- 
tive schools. Thus, it is essential to focus on die 
entire system of public education as a context for 
assessing school-based management as a tool for 
reform (Murphy et al., 1985). 

Restrictions on School-Based Management at the 
Federal Level 

Federal restrictions to die autiiority of school-based 
management programs are primarily related to die 
use of Federal monies and legal protections for eq- 
uity. Restrictions on school-level budget autonomy 
include qualifications attached to categorical money 
— such as die more than six billion dollars in Chap- 
ter 1 funds distributed dirough state education agen- 
cies to local schools each year (NCES, 1992) — as 
well as noncategorical Federal block grant funds. 
Block grant recipients must comply witii adnunis- 
trative, planning, and fiscal reporting requirements, 
as well as meet various non-discrimination and en- 
vironmental standards (Hastings, 1982). 

The courts, in tiieir protection of individual civil 
rights, also limit the freedom of decision making 
school-level actors enjoy under school-based man- 
agement. For example, building improvements, cur- 
riculum revisions, and staffing are constrained by 
court rulings that require schools to provide equal 
access to students who are challenged socially, eco- 
nomically, or physically. Otiier restraints may stem 

political realities constrain the organizational structures of 
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from court decisions that maintain the separation 
between "church and state," restrict prayer in 
school, or repudiate the implementation of religious 
curricula. Affirmative action plans for hiring, based 
on civil rights protection rulings, further restrict 
school-level decision-making authority (Prasch, 
1984). 

Restrictions on School-Based Management at the 
State Level 

Although, since the turn of the twentieth century, 
state agencies have regulated various aspects of pub- 
lic education, with the publication of A Nation at 
Risk, in 1983, that role expanded precipitously. Go- 
ertz (1988) and Odden (1991) hold that state regula- 
tion of schools has been raised to a new level. Within 
three years of the publication of A Nation at Risk: 

• Forty -two states increased high school gradu- 
ation requirements; 

• Forty-four states required student testing for 
minimum academic competencies; and 

• Thirty-eight states required new teachers to pass 
a standardized test either before entering a 
teacher education program or before becoming 
certified to teach. 

A recent report on state-developed curriculum mate- 
rials and content standards further illustrates the 
regulatory role of state agencies (Pelavin Associates, 
1992). Examining the materials provided by 42 
states and the District of Columbia, researchers 
found that 77 percent set content standards for 
statewide curricula. 53 percent distributed detailed 
curriculum guides, and 46 percent set student per- 
formance standards. Each of these state regulations 
effectively limits the authority of school governance 
councils operating under school-based manage- 
ment. 



Restrictions on School-Based Management ai the 
District Level 

District level restrictions on school-based manage- 
ment begin as the district designs its plan of imple- 
mentation. Limitations on scope of authority and 
responsibility established at the district level com- 
bine to restrict the flexibility of school-site actors. In 
addition, collective bargaining agreements, budget 
considerations, contracts, and staffing requirements 
further constrain the decision-making authority of 
school governance teams. 

In forty-one states, collective bargaining agreements 
made at the district level broadly limit the authority 
of individual schools (Neal, 1990). In those cases 
where special contract provisions govern the imple- 
mentation of reform, even greater restrictions may 
apply. Among restructuring projects regulated by 
formal agreements with the NEA, nearly one in 
three involve specific proscriptions on the scope of 
authority devolved to school-site actors (NEA, 
1991). 

Districts often establish additional restrictions on 
budget apportionment and vendor selection. In De- 
troit, for example, schools can contract with outside 
vendors, but do not receive full-dollar value when 
goods or services are purchased from nondistrict 
suppliers. In Chicago, purchases must be made fi-om 
a preapproved list of vendors unless a waiver hi;i; 
been obtained from the district. Carry ing over, f.tt th^ 
school level, unspent funds to the following fiscal 
year is limited to substitute teacher funds in Los 
Angeles. Due to the poor financial condition of the 
district, other unspent funds revert to the district. In 
Chicago and Detroit, discretion over all salary re- 
sources is maintained at the district office level. In 
Chicago, this represents roughly 74 percent of the 
district's annual budget (Hess, 1991) and, in Detroit, 
salaries account for about 80 percent of budget. 

Decision-making authority devolved to schools over 
staffing issues is typically limited as well. Prasch 
(1984) concluded that the selection and assignment 
of staff remains a highly centralized process because 



7 Content standards are descriptions of the knowledge, skills, and other understandings that schools should teach 
(based on the definition drawn from the final report of the National Council on Educational Standards and Testing. 

8 Curriculum guides provide illustrative examples of the type of activities or books that teachers may use to help stu- 
dents achieve the goals outlined in the student performance standards. 

9 Student performance standards define various levels of competence in subject matter set out in tlie content standards 
(based on the definition drawn from the final report of NCEST). 
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of collective hi r^^aining agreements that protect sen- 
iority. Personnel hirings often must comply with 
district-level contractual guidelines as well as man- 
dated student-teacher ratios. And, in Los Angeles, 
the district guarantees that no one will lose his or her 
job because of decentralization efforts. 

Curriculum policy decisions also are frequently lim- 
ited by district-level actions. Evidence of this is 
found m a recent U.S. Department of Education 
study (1992a), which reports that 33 percent of the 
surveyed school-level administrators feel that dis- 
trict-level actors are principally responsible for es- 
tablishing curriculum. 

Restrictions on School-Based Management at the 
School Level 

Conley and Bacharach (1990) concluded that teach- 
ers seek greater influence over operational class- 
room decisions, including such areas as what to 
teach, how to teach, and what textbook to use, but 
not over strategic organizational decisions that deal 
with matters outside the reahn of the classroom. 
Lewis (1989) reports data from a recent survey of 
"State Teachers of the Year" that lends support to 
this conclusion. She finds that, while the vast major- 
ity of these teachers (76 percent) believe that greater 
authority should be given to schools under school- 
based management, only 42 percent believe that 
greater authority should be given to teachers them- 
selves. 

While principals are likely to experience difficulty 
m sharing decision-making authority with teachers 
and parents, teachers may have difficulty in adapting 
to the new roles required of them under school- 
based management Lewis (1989) reports that, even 
among those teachers recognized for their exem- 
plary classroom performance, only one in three feels 
that restructuring should require greater account- 
ability from them. Toch and Cooper (1990) conclude 
that: 

Teachers, the very people who should be advocating 
reform, have posed one of the biggest obstacles. Far 
from embracing new ideas, teachers often feel 
threatened by them. Improvement still means 
change, and change — both real and imagined — 
challenges teachers' routines, values and, some- 
times, their livelihx>ods. 

Informal professional norms of propriety and civil- 
ity may also serve to limit role changes associated 
with shared decision-making at the school level. 
Malen and Ogawa (1988) found that, in the schools 
of Salt Lake City, a norm of propriety among school- 
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level actors operated regarding who should deter- 
mine the agenda at school council meetings. Be- 
cause critical decision-making areas were perceived 
to be under the purview of educational profession- 
als, not parents, parental input was effectively lim- 
ited to more peripheral issues. Furthermore, norms 
of civiUty prevented school-level actors from chal- 
lenging one another, perpetuating the professional 
control established through norms of propriety. 

Within-school restrictions of school-based manage- 
ment operations may also be related to the level of 
the school (i.e., elementary or secondary) and asso- 
ciated orgaruzational differences (Rowan, Rauden- 
bush, and Kang, 1991). Because secondary schools 
are structurally differentiated into various curricular 
tracks and academic departments, teachers located 
in various sectors of this academic division of labor 
may experience different working conditions and, 
therefore, develop different perceptions of the 
school environment (Anderson, 1982). Bacharach et 
al. (1986) report that, while secondary teachers pri- 
marily view their expertise in terms of subject mat- 
ter, elementary school teachers primarily view their 
expertise in terms of clientele. It is likely that these 
perceptions of expertise affect attitudes about 
school-based management participation. Thus, re- 
searchers have found that restructuring', efforts in 
secondary schools are often less co' nprehensive 
than those m elementaiy schools — typically creat- 
mg new school components that complement, rather 
than transform, schools and focus on some sets of 
students rather than all students (Marsh and Bow- 
man, 1987). 

Havmg addressed some of the factors that impose 
limitations on school-based management at the dis- 
trict and school levels, we turn now to an examina- 
tion of the potential of decentralized management as 
a mechanism for effecting change in public educa- 
tion. 

School-Based Management: 
Mechanism for Change 

Policymakers and researchers alike have bemoaned 
the lack of hard empuical data concerning tlie im- 
pact of school-based management on schools, teach- 
ers, or students (Louis, 1990; Purkey, 1990; ERS, 
1991). Yet, like so many reforms that have preceded 
it, school-based management has been implemented 
in school districts across America, almost as an arti- 
cle of faith. Here, we examine the potential impact 
of restructuring, on various intermediate outcomes 
and on student performance measuies. 
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Intermediate Outcomes 

Reform advocates attribute a wide range of positive 
charges to the implementation of school-based 
management, but four intermediate outcomes are 
most often singled out: (1) increased efficiency in 
utilization of resources and personnel; (2) increased 
teacher professionalism; (3) implementation of cur- 
riculum reform; and (4) increased community en- 
gagement. 

Increased Efficiency in Utilization of Resources and 
Personnel Advocates of school-based management 
suggest that, by decentralizing decision-making 
authority over the areas of budget and stafFmg, a 
more efficient utilization of resources and personnel 
will result. Savings then can be applied in ways that 
serve the educational needs of students most effec- 
tively. How a district structures its incentives for 
increased efficiency varies from one restnicturing 
project to another. The district office of Dade 
County, Florida, for example, has implemented 
three resource utilization incentives at the school 
level. These include: 

• Encouraging schools to reduce teacher absen- 
teeism by allowing unspent funds earmarked for 
substitute teachers to be spent in other ways; 

• Allowing schools to make purchases from busi- 
nesses not foiTTially associated with the school 
district when they are the most economical sup- 
pliers; and 

• Allowing schools to spend their savings from 
reduced utilities consumption as they choose. 
(Wohlstetter and Buffett, 1992; Hentschke, 
1988). 

Whatever incentives are invoked, however, the 
goals remain the same — more efficient utilization 
of limited resources and greater educational effec- 
tiveness. 

Increased Teacher Professionalism. While it is pos- 
sible to implement school-based management with- 
out redistributing decision-making authority at the 
school level (Purkey, 1990), restructuring is often 
equated with increased teacher professionalism 
(Conley and Bacharach, 1990). A growing body of 
evidence suggests that restructuring efforts that give 
teachers more control over their classrooms — and 
hence, encourage greater communication among 
school staff — contribute positively to the profes- 
sional climate within schools. An expanded sense of 
communication and control is linked to increased 
levels of job satisfaction, job performance, aijd a 
sense of organizational and individual efficacy (Lee, 
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Dedrick, and Smith, 1991; Bridges and Hallinan, 
1978; Forsyth and Hoy, 1978; Little, 1982; Rutter, 
1986; Farber and Ascher, 1991; Fuller et al., 1982). 
School-based management reforms that give princi- 
pals more control, especially those who are inclined 
to share power (or where an existing faculty culture 
makes that an imperative) also seem to have positive 
impacts on teachers' perceptions of organizational 
efficacy (Purkey, 1990). 

Implementation of Curriculum Reform. By devolv- 
ing decision-making control over program and cur- 
riculum to the school level, advocates of 
decentralized management claim that schools will 
be better able to serve the unique needs of their 
students. For example, site-based managed schools 
in Poway, California and Winona, Minnesota have 
recommended new courses, redesigned report cards, 
made scheduling changes, selected in-service work- 
shops, and participated in textbook selections with 
positive effects (White, 1992). 

Knight (1985), in his review of case studies on the 
implementation of school-based curriculum devel- 
opment, found that teachers viewed curriculum re- 
form as an important aspect of their professional 
developncsnt and perceived their efforts as success- 
ful. However, there was no evidence of associated 
gains in student performance. 

Increased Parent and Community Engagement. By 
devolving decision-making authority to the school 
level, advocates of school-based management sug- 
gest that they can increase parent and community 
involvement Gordon (1978) has identified three 
models of parent involvement: 

• The Parent Impact Model, which addresses the 
influence of parents and home on the child's 
learning behavior; 

• The School Impact Model, which refers to par- 
ent involvement in the school in such roles as 
volunteer or committee member; and 

• The Community Impact Model, including influ- 
ences on education from home, family, and 
community. 

Some school-based management programs emulate 
the first model in their attempt to reach out to par- 
ents. For example, Dade County, Florida established 
a center that teaches parents how to help their chil- 
dren succeed in school (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1990). Other reform programs pursue the second 
and third types of programs. Where school districts 
mandate the inclusion of parents and community 
membere on school councils, parental integration 
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into the educational process may be increased. How- 
ever, in a study of 1 35 schools in a large mid-western 
city, Wagenaar (1977) found no evidence that parent 
involvement in school decision making is directly 
related to increased student outcomes. 

Student Outcomes 



Advocates of reform contend that there exists a 
natural link between decentraUzed decision making 
and a host of positive student outcomes, including 
gains in achievement, lower dropout rates, increased 
attendance, and reduced disciplinary problems. 



However, there is virtually no empirical evidence to 
support these claims. In part, this is due to the fact 
that most school districts collect and report data on 
student achievement and other outcomes at the ag- 
gregate level, making it all but impossible to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of school restructuring m 
these critical areas. Nevertheless, if decentralized 

decision making is effective in producmg intermedi- 
ate outcomes, such as those described above, and 
these, in turn, are linked to student performance 
gains', then there exists at least indirect support for 
school-based management's effectiveness as a 
mechanism for improving student outcomes. 
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CHAPTERm 
STUDYDESIGN 



Conceptual Framework 

In the remaining chapters of this report, the imple- 
mentation of school-based management reforms m 
six school districts across the United States is exam- 
ined, focusmg on the experiences of two schools 
within each district. Throughout, the analysis fo- 
cuses on two distinct aspects of reform m each of the 
six districts: (1) the magnitude of reform and (2) the 
model of reform. While the former refers to the 
extent to which authority over key areas of decision 
making — budget, curricula, and hiring — is de- 
volved to mdividual schools, the latter refers to the 
redistribution of that authority within schools. This 
conceptual distinction allows for the fact that, in 
some schools operating under school-based man- 
agement, principals retain most of the real decision- 
making authority, in others, teachers share this 
authority to some degree, and, m still others, parents 
exert considerable influence. 

Although the degree to which power is devolved to 
schools is undoubtedly influenced by many of the 
same factors that impact the distribution of authority 
within schools, these influences may manifest them- 
selves quite differendy. By way of illustration, con- 
sider the role of teachers' unions m the initiation and 
implementation of reform. As evidence will show, in 
districts where union influence is strong, collective 
bargaining agreements often limit the degree of 
authority that mdividual schools — and, conse- 
quently teachers — have over staffing decisions. 
Yet, in these same districts, teachers generally enjoy 
substantial influence over those decisions that are 
exercised at the school level. Thus, a single contex- 
tual factor — in this case, level of union strength — 
can influence the magnitude and model of reform m 
very different, or even opposite, ways. 

Just as the magnitude and model of reform are mflu- 
enced by a variety of factors, they, m turn, mfluence 
die agenda for reform and the specific actions that 
schools take to restructure themselves. If little real 
power is actually devolved to schools, or if Federal 
regulations, state curriculum guidelines, or union 
contract provisions constrain the decisions a school 



can make, then the agenda for reform is likely to be 
limited to trivial issues. Furthermore, whatever the 
extent of the power de volved to schools, if it is not 
distributed in a way that is deemed appropriate and 
equitable by all stakeholders, it is doubtful that 
meaningful reform will result. 

To complete this framework, it is important that we 
go beyond process and examine outcomes. Unfortu- 
nately, the nature of student outcome data typically 
collected and reported by school districts and the 
concurrence of other reform efforts make it is virtu- 
ally impossible to evaluate the success of school- 
based man^agement in terms of its ultimate 
objectives. Instead, we shall examine several in- 
termediate outcomes in relation to various reform 
initiatives. These mclude: the efficiency with which 
schools operate, teacher professionalization, pro- 
grammatic/curricular reform, and parent involve- 
ment. Thus, we will attempt to link the magnitude of 
reform (the degree to which real power is devolved) 
and various models of reform (how power is distrib- 
uted) to such intermediate outcomes through an un- 
derstanding of the specific actions taken in the name 
of reform. 

This analysis framework is represented in Figure 
III-l. As presented here, the context of reform 
largely determines both the magnitude and model of 
reform which, m turn, drives the agenda of individ- 
ual schools and the actions they take. Finally, these 
restructuring activities mfluence both intermediate 
and ultimate outcomes. 

Data Collection 
Site Selection Criteria 

During the wmter and spring of 1 993, we visited two 
schools m each of six districts that have imple- 
mented school-based management reform. Table 
in-1 identifies the six district sites and describes 
them in terms of the criteria employed in thek selec- 
tion. Fu^t, we attempted to identify those districts in 
which significant power has been devolved to indi- 
vidual schools. Our focus, here, was on three impor- 
tant dimensions of power: budgetary control; 
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Figure HI-l 

School-Based Management: A Conceptual Framework 



CONTEXT OF 
REFORM 



• Historical 
background 

• Characteristics of 
districts 

• Initiator of reform 

• Constraints 
imposed by 
Federal and state 
governments, 
district regJilations, 
collective 
bargaining 
agreements, etc. 



MAGNITUDE OF 
REFORM 
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-Budget 
-Staffing 
—Curriculum 

• Supported by 

-Staff 
development 

— Access to 
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Balance of Power. 
—Principal 
—Teachers and 

Principal 
— Comunity/parents 



AGENDA FOR 
REFORM 



Issues addressed 
Issues suppressed 



INTERMEDUTE 
OUTCOMES 



• Operating 
efficiency 

• Teacher 
professionalization 

• Program/curriculum 
reform 

• Parent involvement 



STUDENT 
OUTCOMES 



• Achievement 

• Dropout rate 

• Attendance 

• Discipline (e.g., 
suspmsions) 



Table in-l 
District Sites Visited 



District 


Number of 
Students 


Balance of Power in 
School-Site Councils 


Limited 
Budgetary 
Power 


Limited 
Personnel 
Power 


Curriculum 
Reform 


San Diego, CA 


123.000 


Principal/lfcachcrs 


Yes 


Yes 


Sute/Local 


Santa Fe^NM 


12.500 


Principal 


Yes 


Yes 


State 


Monroe County, FL 


8.300 


Principal 


Yes 


Yes 


Sute 


Chicago, IL 


410.000 


Principal/Parents 


Yes 


Yes 


SUtc 


Rochester, NY 


33,200 


Principal/Teachers 


Yes 


Yes 


Sute/Local 


PrinceWUUamCounty,VA 


43.000 


Principal 


Yes 


Yes 


None 
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personnel selection; and program/curriculum devel- 
opment. Although a survey of potential sites indi- 
cated that the implementation of school-based 
management often was com^trained by a variety of 
external factors — including state-level curriculum 
reform, collective bargaining agreements, district- 
level policies, etc. — we attempted to select districts 
where substantial power in one or more of the above 
areas has been decentralized. 

A second criterion that we used in the selection of 
sites pertains to the relative influence of key stake- 
holders — principals, teachers, and community/par- 
ents — at the school-site level. Following the broad 
outline of the conceptual framework discussed 
above, we tried to select districts that maximize 
variation in the distribution of formal decision-mak- 
ing authority at the school level. Among the sites that 
we .selected, preliminary discussions with district 
administrators suggested that one district gives 
greater authority to principals and community/ par- 
ents, three give greater authority to principals, and 
two give significant authority to both principals and 
teachers. 

We also attempted to achieve variation across sites 
in terms of region, urbanicity, and district size (i.e., 
student population served). Sites are located in the 
West, Mid-West, South, and East and vary in size 
from the third largest district in the nation to one that 
serves fewer than 10,000 students. 

Both those schools that stand out as exemplars of the 
local reform effort and those that have experienced 
some difficulty in implementing reform were se- 
lected, based on the recommendations of district 
officials. Additionally, some attempt was made to 
achieve variation in the race, ethnicity, and socio- 
economic status of student populations served. The 



school sites selected for study include equal num- 
bers of elementary schools, middle schools (one 
junior high), and high schools. 

Site Visit Protocols 

During our site visits, which involved approxi- 
mately eight person days in each district, we con- 
ducted interviews with the following individuals 
and groups: 

• District Superintendent; 

• School Board President; 

• Teachers' Union President; 

• School Principals; 

• Teacher representatives to school councils; and 
Parent representatives to school councils. 

Site visit protocols were developed for each inter- 
viewee. In addition, as part of each interview, we 
asked interviewees to complete a brief form entitled 
"School-Based Management Study: Perceived In- 
fluence." Finally, statistical data for each district, 
and for the two schools visited within each district, 
were collected using standardized forms. 

The research design of this study does not involve 
the use of "comparison" schools. Selection bias and 
related issues of non-comparability would, in our 
opinion, severely limit the utility of data collected 
from such schools. Rather, site visit protocols were 
designed to incorporate: (1) retrospective questions 
to permit before and after comparisons; and (2) 
several questions adapted from the Schools and 
Staffing Survey that allow limited comparisons with 
data presented in two recent Office of Research 
(OR) reports. 



11 For a copy of the site visit protocols, contact Dr. Darrel Dairy, Pelavin Associates, Inc., 2030 M Street, N. W., Suite 
800, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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CHAPTER IV: 

SITE DESCRIPTIONS 



This chapter presents descriptive "portraits" of each 
of the six school districts examined for this study. 
These brief descriptive accounts illustrate how the 
unique histories, characteristics, and experiences of 
the six districts have shaped school restructuring 
initiatives. Contained within each district portrait 
are descriptions of two schools, one considered by 
local district administrators to be an example of 
successful reform implementation, the other an il- 
lustration of the challenges associated with decen- 
tralization. School names have been changed to 
ensure the anonymity of respondents at the school 
level. 

San Diego, California 
Context of Reform 

San Diego is the fastest-growing community in one 
of the most technologically advanced, culturally di- 
verse states in America. During the past five years, 
district schools have had to accommodate some 
7,000 new students (a six percent increase), and, by 
the end of this century, enrolhnents are projected to 
increase by twice that number. Racial, ethnic, and 
socioeconomic changes have been equally dramatic. 
Five years ago, just one in five students enrolled in 
San Diego's public schools was Hispanic, and only 
one in five received Chapter 1 services. Today, His- 
panics comprise about one-tiiird of the district's stu- 
dents and more than one-third receive Chapter 1 
funds. 

Despite this picture of growing enrollments, increas- 
ing cultural diversity, and ever-expanding socioeco- 
nomic deprivation, the number of public schools 
servmg San Diego's youth has remained frozen over 
the past five years and the district's full-time teach- 
ing staff has grown at only half the rate of student 
enrolhnents. Faced with annual budget cuts — $9.5 
million m 1992-1993 and $22.5 million in 1991- 
1992 — the district has sought alternative means of 
meetmg its students' needs. This has included the 
expansion of multi-track, year-round schools, tlie 
ir.iplementation of double-session kindergarten 
schedules, and tlie renovation and expansion of ex- 
isting schools. 

While these measures have provided some short- 
term relief, parent and community groups have be- 
gun to call for long-tenn solutions. Such concerns 
also recently gave rise to a failed statewide move- 
ment to expand choice in education through the 



adoption of a voucher system and have fueled legis- 
lation authorizing charter schools. 

Reform at the District Level 

Schools of the Future. The history of school reform 
in San Diego dates to the summer of 1986, when 
Superintendent Thomas Payzant, in consultation 
with the Board of Education, established the 
Schools of the Future Commission (SFC) to address 
the challenges facing San Diego's public schools in 
the 21st century. This blue ribbon citizens panel 
issued its report the following year, calling for a 
fundamental restructuring of schools "to experiment 
with new approaches and organization to help all 
students attain productive futures" (SFC, 1987). 
Specifically, the commission highlighted five key 
principles to guide the development of pilot 
"schools of the future": 

• Empower individual schools to determine how 
best to teach students, within clear expectations 
set by the Superintendent and Board of Educa- 
tion. 

• Encourage principals and teachers to work to- 
gether m managmg schools and the learning 
process. 

• Allocate resources, incentives, and recognition 
to enhance school-based authority and the reten- 
tion of good teachers in the classroom. 

• Use diverse teachmg approaches and curricula 
to respond to the diverse learning needs of stu- 
dents. 

• Provide more rigorous school-based account- 
ability — with fair, equitable, and objective 
methods to evaluate school performance — in 
return for more school-based authority. (SFC, 
1987) 

The ICLG and RLT: Mechanisms for Change. Upon 
acceptmg the commission's report, the Superinten- 
dent and Board of Education immediately outlined 
steps to implement its major recommendations. As 
part of that process, Superintendent Payzant invited 
teachers, administrators, and concerned citizens to 
form a steering committee, christened the Innova- 
tion and Change Leadership Group (ICLG), "to de- 
velop a comprehensive plan for implementing 
various elements of school reform" (San Diego 
United School District, 1988). In its first year, the 
newly established ICLG sponsored a series of semi- 
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nars designed to introduce school and centra! office 
staff to the theory and practice of school-based man- 
agement and shared decision making. These semi- 
nars provided a common framework of 
understanding that helped to facilitate San Diego's 
experiment in school reform. 

Beguining in the fall of 1987, district schools were 
invited to participate — on a school-by-school basis 
— in San Diego's school-based management pro- 
ject, with the ICLG overseeing the transition. In 
September of 1991 . the ICLG was succeeded by the 
Restructuring Leadership Team (RLT), a steering 
committee composed of the elected representatives 
of key constituencies within the San Diego Unified 
School District. This group was responsible for 
overseeing the implementation of school-based 
management districtwide. beginning in 1992. Today, 
the RLT plays a major role in promoting change and 
coordinating services across San Diego's public 
schools. The RLT has responsibility for stimulating 
reforms in curriculum, accountability, human serv- 
ices, and community engagement, providing train- 
ing opportunities, sharing successful practices, and 
joint problem solving. 

The SDTA. Any account of San Diego's experiment 
in school-based management would be incomplete 
without examining the role of the San Diego Teach- 
ers' Association (SDTA) in the implementation of 
reform. The SDTA, an affiliate of the National Edu- 
cation Association, grew steadily, both in member- 
ship and in political influence, during the 1970s and 
1980s. With the return of Hugh Boyle to the SDTA 
presidency in 1988, the union's rising influence 
reached a high water mark. In a previous term as 
president, a decade earlier, Mr. Boyle had estab- 
lished a reputation as an indomitable labor advocate. 
His return to office in 1988 thus affirmed the union's 
emergent status as a potent force in San Diego 
school politics. 

Against this backdrop, many observers reacted with 
surprise when the SDTA did not resist reform, but, 
instead, embraced it. Working closely with Superin- 
tendent Payzant, Mr. Boyle went on record early as 
a supporter of the transition to school-based man- 
agement, provided that restructuring did not infringe 
upon the union's hard-won gains through collective 
bargaining. By his own account, Mr. Boyle saw 
school-based management, first and foremost, as a 
vehicle for empowering teachers and improving 
their working life. Although the Board and central 
office placed more emphasis on the long-range ob- 
jectives of improving student achievement and 
eliminating racial and ethnic inequities, the union's 
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"professionalization" goals were deemed to be com- 
patible with these ultimate objectives. An element of 
pragmatism undoubtedly colored this view. As one 
Board member observed; "We were faced with a 
simple choice — school-based management with 
the union's involvement or no school-based man- 
agement at all." 

The SDTA has effectively exercised its influence in 
shaping the implementation of school-based man- 
agement in San Diego. In official documents gov- 
erning the reform, the union has specified the scope 
of decision making devolved to school governance 
teams, as well as the composition of these teams and 
the procedure by which they are selected. Yet, while 
ensuring that teachers play an influential role in 
shared decision making at the school level, the 
SDTA has simultaneously circumscribed schools' 
decision-making authority. In its effort to preserve 
teachers' seniority rights, for example, the union has 
negotiated transfer procedures that severely limit 
schools' voice in staff selection. As one union repre- 
sentative concluded: "We have to be cautious about 
how much authority is handed over to school gov- 
ernance teams. Unchecked, school-based manage- 
ment could undermine years of union-negotiated 
gains." 

Reform at the School Level 

To represent the current state of San Diego's experi- 
ment in reform, two school sites were selected for 
study — Armstrong Junior High and Hancock Ele- 
mentary School. 

Armstrong Junior High School 

Armstrong Junior High, located in a rapidly devel- 
oping, socially and economically diverse neighbor- 
hood in San Diego's northeastern quadrant, has 
experienced substantial change during its brief his- 
tory. When Armstrong opened in 1987, it was 
housed in a cluster of relocatables and served as the 
only exclusively seventh-grade school in the district. 
Three years later, the school moved to permanent 
facilities and, just one year after that, expanded its 
enrollment to include both seventh- and eighth- 
grade students. With districtwide implementation of 
school-based management in 1992, Armstrong was 
faced with still another change. 

The lack of stability that has characterized Arm- 
strong Junior High's brief history has proven to be a 
major obstacle to the implementation of school- 
based management, especially with regard to parent 
involvement in school governance issues. Because 
enrollment is limited to seventh- and eighth-grade 
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students, parents have been reluctant to "get in- 
volved/' As one parent serving on the school gov- 
ernance council pointed out, "any impact that 
parents might have on the way the school is run 
would probably not be felt until their children had 
moved on to high school." 

The experience of Armstrong also raises questions 
about the wisdom of districtwide, compulsory im- 
plementation of school-based management projects. 
The teachers at Armstrong, many of whom are cast 
in a traditional mold, did not seek an expanded 
decision-making role, and therefore, compUed with 
the districtwide edict in only a limited way. Teachers 
serving on the school governance council, perceiv- 
ing their principal as a highly competent administra- 
tor "working in their best interests," have not felt 
compelled to assert themselves in their new deci- 
sion-making role. 

Finally, as a junior high school, Armstrong lacks the 
kind of interdisciplinary cohesion characteristic of 
many middle schools, where teachers and students 
are grouped together to form a small number of 
"families" or "houses." The school's relatively 
amorphous structurr may simply not lend itself to 
the kind of constituency involvement that school- 
based management demands. 

John Hancock Elementary School 

The experience of John Hancock Elementary School 
presents an entirely different picture of school re- 
form in San Diego. Located in the mid-city commu- 
nity of Normal Heights, Hancock was one of the first 
schools to adopt site-based decision making. 

Hancock's principal, who gained much of her ad- 
ministrative experience as a vice principal and coun- 
selor in San Diego's middle schools, has sought 
greater involvement from all stakeholders in the 
school community. The school has been particularly 
successful in attracting business partners in support 
of its educ ational goals. Parent involvement is also 
high. Two years ago, the school had no organized 
parent group. Today, two groups actively participate 
in school affairs — the Parent Council and the Bilin- 
gual Council. 

The manner in which decisions are reached at Han- 
cock reflects the principal's philosophy that "all 
stakeholders should decide the direction of the 
school and be held accountable for those decisions." 
The school governance council is, itself, more of a 
clearinghouse for ideas than a decision-making 
body per se. @ indent 1 - Issues are brought to the 
council by one of four standing conmiittees, where 
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they are discussed, and, if warranted, brought before 
the entire faculty for a decision. 

Many of the most important charges that have fol- 
lowed in the wake of reform at Hancock involve the 
integration of school staff and the expansion of the 
school's link to parents and the community. Thus, 
the faculty recently voted to install phones in all 
classrooms to facilitate communication among 
teachers and parents. In another decision, state grant 
money was earmarked for integrating instruction in 
science and language arts. Finally, the faculty re- 
cently drafted a plan for teachers to visit one an- 
other's classrooms in an attempt to relieve some of 
the professional isolation characteristic of many ele- 
mentary schools. 

Conclusion 

San Diego's approach to school-based management 
is distinguished by its emphasis on shared decision 
making, rather than on the expansion of ijidividual 
schools' autonomy. In part, this is a reflection of 
economic and political realities. Annual cuts in 
funding for pubUc education and the protectionist 
stance adopted by the SDTA have combined to pro- 
duce strict limitations on schools' authority, espe- 
cially in areas of budget and staffing. 

Beyond these limiting factors, however, the manner 
in which school-based management was conceived 
in San Diego seems to have contributed to its present 
form. From its inception, school-based management 
has represented one of several parallel reforms, 
rather than a central restructiuing strategy. Thus, 
school-based management, as practiced in San Di- 
ego, is as much a method of implementing district- 
level reforms as it is a means of empowering 
schools. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Context of Reform 

Santa Fe, situated atop a 7,000 foot high plateau at 
the base of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains and 
surrounded by the renmants of a 2,000 year old 
Pueblo Indian civilization, is haven to artists and 
tourists alike. It is also a multi-cultural city that takes 
great pride in its roots — indeed, local law demands 
that all downtown buildings be constructed in 17th 
century adobe style. 

The Santa Fe PubUc School District serves some 
12,500 students. About 60 percent are of Hispanic 
origin, while whites comprise the majority of the 
remainder. A little over one-third of the district's 
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students are considered ''low income " qualifying 
for free or reduced-price lunches. 

What difficulties the district has faced have been 
primarily financial. Per pupil expenditures in New 
Mexico are among the lowest m the nation, and 
district administrators express a consistent concern 
about getting sufficient funds to do their job. 

Reform at the District Level 

A Grassroots Approach. School-based management 
in Santa Fe traces its roots to the combmed vision of 
the late Superintendent Edward Ortiz and the pio- 
neering efforts of teachers at several of the district's 
schools. Faced with a traditional Board of Educa- 
tion, resistant to change. Superintendent Ortiz 
elected to go directly to the district's schools to 
implement his visionary ideas. Beginning in the late 
1980s, a small number of schools began to nurture 
the first seeds of reform, planted, albeit unofficially, 
by an mdependent-minded superintendent. It was 
Mr. Ortiz's hope that, before his efforts could be 
thwarted, restructuring would blossom into a self- 
perpetuating movement that could sustain itself in 
the face of Board opposition. 

The effectiveness of Superintendent Ortiz's grass- 
roots approach to reform is perhaps best exemplified 
by the case of O'Casey Elementary School, the 
district's largest K-6 school. During the 1989-90 
school year, the school's principal accepted a posi- 
tion as director of the state's Re: Learning Project. 
Mr. Ortiz encouraged the school staff to form a 
committee to select a new principal, with the under- 
standing that he would honor their choice in making 
his reconunendation to the Board. The committee 
ultimately selected one of its own, a teacher at 
O'Casey who held an administrative certificate. 
When the Board accepted the Superintendent's rec- 
ommendation, school reform — with an enqjhasis 
on shared decision making — went into high gear at 
O'Casey. Just two years later, O'Casey's teachers 
were again faced with tlie task of hiring a new 
principal. They used the opportunity to draft a pro • 
posal for a bold new plan of self-governance, in 
which a team of teachers — one facilitator and three 
co-coordinators — would administer the school. 
With a widely acknowledged record of success to 
pomt to, established over the two previous years, 
even the tradition-bound Board was receptive to the 
idea, at least on a one-year provisional basis. Today, 
teacher-administrators are a reality at O'Casey, with 
the role of facilitator rotating among school staff 
every two years. 



Unfortunately, Superintendent Ortiz did not live to 
see the fruits of his labor. At the time of his death, m 
1990, school-based management reform had many 
detractors, including several Board members who 
had never fully accepted his vision. With tlie passmg 
of Edward Ortiz, perhaps the strongest remaining 
force m support of restructuring came from outside 
the district The Matsushita Foundation (Panasonic 
Corporation), which had established a supportive 
relationship with the district m 1987, provides both 
guidance and financial support for the fledgling re- 
forms initiated by Superintendent Ortiz. 

Today, Santa Fe School District is, at best, ambiva- 
lent in its conmutment to decentralized decision 
makmg. It is a district in which a few individual 
schools contmue to take the lead in reform, maneu- 
vering in a climate of perpetual doubt about the 
degree of support they can expect from the Board 
and central office. 

Structure of Reform. Although several of Santa Fe's 
schools began to implement school-based manage- 
ment reforms as early as the late 1980s, it was not 
until January of 1992 that the Board officially di- 
rected the Superintendent "to promulgate regula- 
tions and procedures that promote educational 
decision roiaking and program planning at the local 
site level" (SFPS, Document 2420, 1992). Later that 
year, the central office drafted a set of official poli- 
cies to guide the reform effort. If enacted, th^e 
guidelines would require: (1 ) that each school's gov- 
ernance structure be representative of the diversity 
of the school and representative of all constituen- 
cies, including administration (principals or assis- 
tant principals), a cross-section of staff, parents, and, 
in the case of high schools, students (business com- 
munity representatives and students at the elemen- 
tary and junior high levels would be optional); (2) 
that each school's governance structme acknow- 
ledge that the principal is responsible for the organi- 
zation, administration, supervision, and outcomes of 
the school; (3) that the governance structure of each 
school be described in a written plan, approved by 
the central office, which should include the process 
of selecting members of the governance team, the 
team's decision-making structure (including a pro- 
cedure for allowing staff to ratify decisions and/or a 
statement outlining the decisions that will be made 
by the principal or his/her delegates); (4) that the 
scope of the team's authority be clearly defined; (5) 
that a method of soliciting ideas from the various 
constituencies be determined; and (6) that a proce- 
dure for evaluating the site-based management pro- 
gram be implemented. 
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The scope and magnitude of decision-making 
authority devolved to schools in Santa Fe remains 
quite limited under school-based management. Al- 
though the use of conmiittees to assist in the process 
of identifying candidates for school administrative 
positions is encouraged, the composition of these 
committees is determined by the Superintendent, 
and he/she may recommend a candidate to the Board 
not among those selected by the committee. In the 
case of teacher selection, a site committee may rec- 
ommend candidates for the principal's considera- 
tion, but he/she is not bound by the committee's 
decision in making his/her recommendation to the 
Superintendent. 

Reform at the School Level 

Given the mixed signals that school site personnel 
have received form the central office and the Board, 
it is not surprising that individual schools have re- 
sponded to school-based management with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm and success. Below, we ex- 
amine the experience of two of the district's schools; 
Pueblo Middle School and Central High School. 

Pueblo Middle School 

Pueblo Middle School, located in a residential dis- 
trict in southern Santa Fe, draws its students from 
neighborhoods throughout the city and several 
smaller villages in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
The student body is approximately 54 percent white 
(non-Hispanic), 45 percent Hispanic, and one per- 
cent Native American and other minority groups. 
According to state standards, about one-third of 
Pueblo's students qualify for special education serv- 
ices or readmg/math remediation through Chapter 1 . 

Pueblo's transition to school-based management is 
closely linked to its adoption of the middle school 
philosophy m 1989. As a result, school staff often 
find it difficult to distinguish between those changes 
attributable to school-based management and those 
attributable to the new philosophy. By most ac- 
counts, however, the two reforms complement one 
another and are regularly cited as the bases of the 
school's perceived success. In the past five years. 
Pueblo has been selected as a New Mexico Re: 
Learning School, a member of the Coalition of Es- 
sential Schools, and the 1991 New Mexico Middle 
School of the year. 

At Pueblo, representatives from each of the school's 
"families" — within-school subdivisions of faculty 
and students — meet each week to discuss school 
governance issues. However, all decisions are sub- 
ject to a two-third majority vote of the faculty as a 



whole. Key decisions during the past year include 
the elimination of tracking and the mainstreaming of 
special education students. The latter reform has 
resulted in a dramatic reduction in pupil con- 
tact/teacher ratios (100 students per day vs. 150), 
since special education teachers now more fully 
share the instructional burden. While popular with 
staff, some parents argue that reforms of this nature 
are driving the "better" students out of the public 
school system and, increasingly, they express the 
concern that "teachers give most of their attention to 
the bottom 10 percent." 

During the 1992-93 school year. Pueblo tested the 
limits of school reform in Santa Fe. In need of a new 
assistant principal, the school formed a committee to 
review the pool of applicants. When the committee's 
recommendation was rebuffed by the Board in a four 
to one vote, this was viewed by many as symbolic of 
the Board's lack of commitment to site-based deci- 
sion making. The incident delivered a blow to the 
morale of school staff and underscored the limits of 
reform in Santa Fe. 

Central High School 

Central High School, which opened its doors just 
five years ago, occupies an impressive new building 
in southern Santa Fe, a short distance from O'Casey 
Elementary School. But, in contrast to its neighbor- 
mg mstitution. Central has lagged behmd in imple- 
menting school-based management reforms. 

Several factors have contributed to the difficulties 
experienced at Central High. First, the principal — 
although highly respected and thought by all to have 
the students' best interests at heart — has had con- 
siderable difficulty in adjusting to the give and take 
of shared decision making. He reserves the right to 
"veto" council decisions with which he disagrees 
and has exercised that prerogative on more than one 
occasion. In one instance, he refused to accept a 
staff-approved flexible scheduling plan and, in an- 
other, he vetoed a strict new attendance policy. 

The lack of adequate parental input into the deci- 
sion-making process has also contributed to the dif- 
ficulties experienced at Central. There is only one 
parent representative on the govemance council and 
only 15 active members of the parents' association, 
VOICE. While the officers of VOICE would like to 
expand its membership, without explanation, they 
have been denied access to the names and addresses 
of other parents. Parents also complain of a lack of 
access to standardized test scores upon which they 
can judge the success of new programs. 
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Finally, many of Central's teachers express a loss of 
faith in the future of school-based management. As 
one puts it, "the dream is gone ... there is no magic 
in this school." They complam of the traditional 
administrative style of the principal and their grow- 
ing distrust in the ability of council members to 
represent their interests. 

Conclusion 

Santa Fe has moved slowly and with some ambiva- 
lence toward decentralized management. While a 
few schools, like O'Casey and Pueblo, have as- 
sumed leadership in implementing school-based 
management, others have lagged behind. The future 
of reform in the district now lies with the central 
office and the school board. If school-based man- 
agement is to succeed districtwide, those who are 
vested with authority must begin to relinquish it, and 
in the process, reaffirm their commitment to reform. 

Monroe County, Florida 

Context of Reform 

The Monroe County School District stretches some 
106 miles, from Key Largo to Key West. It consists 
of three distinct regions: the Upper Keys, running 
from Key Largo to Long Key; the Middle Keys, 
extending from the Long Key Viaduct to Bahia 
Honda; and the Lower Keys, stretching from Big 
Pine Key to Key West. 

The District encompasses 13 elementary and secon- 
dary schools that serve some 8,000 students. While 
the Upper Keys have grown in population in recent 
years, the Middle and Lower Keys have experienced 
a steady decline in school enrollments. In terms of 
racial and ethnic composition, the Monroe County 
School District has remained relatively stable. To- 
day, the vast majority of students are white (73%), 
followed by Hispanics (18%), and African Ameri- 
cans (9%), representing essentially the same compo- 
sition as five years ago. 

Reform at the District Level 

Motivating Factors. In 1971, Monroe County 
School District began to move from a conventional 
organizational and administrative structure to a de- 
centralized system of school-based management. 
Two principal factors motivated this decision: 

• the long distances separating the three popula- 
tion clusters posed problems for centralized 
management and communication; and 



• the equitable distribution of limited resources 
was deemed to be more difficult in a centralized 
school system than in a decentralized system. 

Ironically, the impetus behind decentralization was 
ex-Superintendent A.J. "Bookie" Henriquez, who 
began his tenure as Superintendent in 1969 by quad- 
rupling the central office administrative staff and 
adopting a highly centralized system of manage- 
ment. But, in 1971, faced with the inadequacies of 
the centralized system that he had previously em- 
braced. Superintendent Henriquez took the first 
steps toward decentralizing decision making in 
Monroe County. First, he made the district's princi- 
pals part of his top management team and simulta- 
neously engaged both central office and school 
administrators in a year-long training program in 
collaborative management. Second, principal's sala- 
ries were nearly doubled, making them the highest 
paid administrators in the district after the Superin- 
tendent and Assistant Superintendent for Opera- 
tions. Finally, district staff functions were changed 
from supervisory and directive to supporting and 
facilitating. 

Within two years, site-based budgeting was fiiUy 
implemented and site-based planning teams had 
been estabUshed to advise principals in matters con- 
cerning budget, staffing, and curriculum. Originally, 
all planning team members were appointed by the 
principal, but at the insistence of the teachers' union, 
which was founded in the mid-1970s, two staff rep- 
resentatives are now elected at each school. Through 
the establishment of school advisory councils 
(SACs), parents and community members have also 
been given a voice. Today, school-based manage- 
ment is part of the culture of the Monroe County 
School District. Although State-mandated curricu- 
lum frameworks, developed in the mid-1980s, re- 
duced the autonomy of individual schools in 
determining what to teach, and a series of budget 
cuts have substantially reduced discretionary spend- 
ing, the essential elements of school-based manage- 
ment, put in place two decades ago, are 
fundamentally unchanged. 

The Central Role of the Principal School-based 
management, as conceived and implemented in 
Monroe County, places considerable emphasis on 
the role of the principal as the key decision maker at 
the school level and relatively less emphasis on 
collaborative management. This is spelled out in the 
current contract between the district and the United 
Teachers of Monroe; *The building-level planning 
team shall serve in an advisory capacity to the prin- 
cipar who shall make the final determination with 
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respect to all matters discussed among team mem- 
bers." 1 hus, the extent to which teachers and parents 
have input into decision making is determined 
largely by the management styles of individual prin- 
cipals. Although district rules require that two of the 
faculty representatives to the planning team be 
elected^ other teacher representatives are selected in 
a manner determined by the principal. Parents exert 
some influence over decision making through their 
participation in the School Advisory Councils, but 
they do not sit directly on the planning teams. 

Decision-Making Authority at the School-Site. Un- 
der school-based management, each school center 
receives an annual allocation based on a formula 
which sets a dollar value for each FTE student Prior 
to restructuring, the central office controlled the 
budget directly, and those principals who were the 
most effective lobbyists often acquired more than 
their share of the district's resources — i.e., the most 
experienced and most costly staff, the best facilities 
and amenities (e.g., air conditioning), etc. With the 
introduction of site-based budgeting, these addi- 
tional resources have become liabilities to be paid 
for out of a smgle lump sum allocation. Although 
some adjustments have been made in this regard 
(e.g., utilities are currently paid at the district level 
and a minimal adjustment is made for schools with 
staff salaries above the district average), smaller 
schools and schools with more costly staffs continue 
to suffer inequities under the present system. Seven 
of the district's 13 schools presently operate **in the 
red," carrying deficits over from year to year. As a 
result, most schools have little discretionary power 
over budgetmg matters. Still, a few schools have 
accumulated substantial surpluses — in one case, 
amountuig to $3(X),0(X). 

Under the current system, principals are hired by the 
Board of Education, upon the recommendation of 
the Superintendent. A committee of teachers, admin- 
istrators, and parents, appointed by the Superinten- 
dent, generally provides guidance in the selection 
process. Other school staffing decisions are made by 
the principal with varying degrees of input from the 
building planning team. 

Curriculum guidelines, based on state-determined 
curriculum frameworks, are developed at the district 
level with input from district-wide committees. The 
implementation of these guidelmes, including the 
selection of supplementary reading, is left to the 
individual school. However, important program 
changes — e.g., a move toward "customer focused" 
schools and the recent change from a nine-week to a 
six-week grading period — are often initiated at the 
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central office level. This has led one principal to 
conclude: "We don't have school-based manage- 
ment, but, rather, *shared decision making* — that 
is, the district sometimes shares its decisions with 
the schools." 

The Role of the Teachers' Union. School-based man- 
agement was in place in Monroe County several 
years before the teachers' union was formed. While 
generally supportive of the ideas of decentralization, 
the union leadership is decidedly cynical regarding 
the manner m which it has been inriplemented. Ac- 
cording to the union president, the key objectives of 
school-based management as it exists in Monroe 
County are: (1) to enhance public relations; (2) to 
create divisions among teachers and, thus, weaken 
the union; and (3) to facilitate the acquisition of 
grant money. In recent years, the union has argued 
— albeit unsuccessfully — for the right of planning 
teams to over-rule principals and for the election of 
all teacher representatives. 

Vision for the Future. Upon the retirement of Super- 
intendent Henriquez, the Monroe County School 
District elected a new superintendent who assumed 
office m January of 1993. The new superintendent, 
Robert Walker, has spent most of his professional 
life in the district and, thus, has strong views con- 
cerning both the advantages and inadequacies of 
school-based management. One of the problems 
with the current system, in his view, is the lack of 
articulation among school centers. As he puts it, "we 
have 13 feudal states — they dig their moats, erect 
their towers, and occasionally shout at one another." 
He also expresses concerns about the carry over 
provision of school-site budgeting, pointing to one 
school which, despite having accumulated a sub- 
stantial surplus, failed to allocate funds for books to 
support the music program. This is linked to the 
broader issue of equity in resource allocation, al- 
luded to earlier. Larger schools have a distinct ad- 
vantage under the current system, since their fixed 
overhead costs represent a smaller proportion of 
total budget. Fmally, Walker argues that, with the 
emphasis on annual school improvement plans, 
school-based management does not encourage long- 
term planning. 

Reform at the School Level 

Two school sites illustrate the implementation of 
school-based management in Monroe County: 
Thomas Edison Elementary School and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Middle School. 
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Thomas Edison Elementary School 

Thomas Edison Elementary School, located in Key 
West, serves nearly 600 students enrolled in pre-K 
through the fifth grade. Slightly more than half of its 
students are white (52%), with the remainder di- 
vided among African Americans (29%), Hispanics 
(18%), and other racial/ethnic groups (1%). More 
than half receive free or reduced lunch, up four 
percent from five years ago. 

The school's principal is well liked by students and 
teachers alike, and there are no visible signs of 
conflict in this school. Teachers from each grade 
level elect their own representatives to the school's 
planning team and, collectively, seem to feel that 
they have a reasonable degree of input into school- 
level decision making. Yet, most contend that 
school-based management has been less than fully 
successful at Edison. Teachers point to relatively 
mundane issues such as "duty free" lunches or a 
change in the schedulmg of the school carnival as 
leading matters decided by the planning team m the 
past year. The chairperson of the school's lay advi- 
sory council is more candid in her appraisal, observ- 
mg that "not very much" has been accomplished 
under decentralized decision making. 

The reasons for school-based management's failure 
to flourish at Edison are complex and, at the same 
time, subtle. First, although popular, the school's 
principal is a traditional admmistrator, accustomed 
to making his own decisions, who seems reluctant to 
mvolve teachers fully in collaborative decision mak- 
ing. Faculty appointments are made with input from 
the planning team, but the principal has the final 
word when it comes to hiring. Thomas Edison's 
principal also seems reluctant to provide teachers 
with all of the information that they may need to 
contribute to the planning process. In one recent 
meeting of the planning team, for example, he 
shared information on student outcomes, but made a 
point of not providing comparative data pertaining 
to other schools. The difficulty in implementing 
school-based management at Thomas Edison Ele- 
mentary is also partly a function of the complacency 
of its faculty. There are few burning issues at the 
school, and teachers see little reason to assert them- 
selves. Finally, many observers at the school argue 
that major decisions are still made at the central 
office, with little input from schools, and that 
school-based management has been "as successful 
as the superintendent has allowed it to be." 



Franklin Delano Roosevelt Middle School 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt (FDR) Middle School, 
also located in Key West, serves some 860 sixth-, 
seventh-, and eighth-grade students. The school is 
predominantly white (66%), with equal proportions 
of African- American and Hispanic children (17% 
and 16%, respectively), and one percent froni other 
racial/ethnic backgrounds. About one-third of 
FDR's students receive free or reduced lunch. 

Like many middle schools across the country, 
Franklm Delano Roosevelt is divided into "teams" 
of faculty and students. Each of its five teams is 
represented on the school planning team, and, with 
one exception, all are elected representatives. Plan- 
ning team meetings are run with the efficiency of an 
executive board meeting. There is a free flow of 
information, and all decisions are reached by con- 
sensus. 

Much of the credit for tiie successful functioning of 
school-based management at FDR goes to its current 
principal and his predecessor, Robert Walker, tiie 
recentiy elected Superintendent. Both administra- 
tive leaders have sought to mvolve teachers fully in 
tiie decision-making process. For exanq)le, tiirough- 
out tiie school's history, all staffing decisions have 
been made in accordance with the desires of the 
school planning team. The current principal has 
spent most of his professional life as a social studies 
teacher in tiie district, and this is reflected m his 
natural understanding of teachers' issues. 

Recentiy, the school applied for and received a state 
grant for improving technology in the classroom. 
The planning team is presentiy engaged in a delib- 
erative process designed to determine tiie most equi- 
table and efficient allocation of tiiese funds. Otiier 
planning team decisions in the past year include the 
decision to fund a mental health counselor and tiie 
decision to hire a part-time chorus teacher. 

If school-based management is judged in terms of its 
ability to facilitate communication between admin- 
istrators and staff and to contribute to an atmosphere 
of optimism and mutual respect, then, by all appear- 
ances, it has been successful at FDR. 

Conclusion 

More than two decades have passed since school- 
based management was first introduced in Monroe 
County. With years of experience to draw upon, and 
new leadership at the hehn, it seems likely tiiat we 
will witness some modifications of the original 
model of reform in tiie coming years. But school- 
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based management is now an integral part of the 
district's culture, and the basic tenets of decentrali- 
zation are unlikely to be challenged. 

Chicago, Illinois 
Context of Reform 

The Chicago public school system is the third largest 
school district in the nation, and, for the last two 
decades, among the most troubled. In part, the prob- 
lems that Chicago's schools face are a reflection of 
the increasingly disparate social and economic con- 
ditions that have enveloped the city. Currentiy, some 
650,000 of the city's inhabitants receive public as- 
sistance, and about 200,000 households have annual 
mcomes below $10,000. In 1992, fully 80 percent of 
entering fiist-graders were from low-income fami- 
lies, 88 percent were minorities, and half lived with 
their mothers m smgle-parent families. Indeed, in 67 
percent of Chicago's elementary schools, every 
child comes from a background of poverty. 

Without significant attention and individualized 
help, many of these children are at risk of not gradu- 
ating from high school and are unlikely to fulfill 
their potential as productive citizens. Currently, high 
school graduation rates are well under 50 percent 
and math and readmg scores average m the 25th 
percentile on nationally normed tests. 

Over the past two decades, the combmed effect of 
severe budget cuts and growing teacher frustration 
over working conditions have exacerbated the 
school system's problems. In 1979, the Chicago 
school system narrowly avoided declaring bank- 
ruptcy through the passage of a controversial special 
bond referendum, and, in 1987, years of mounting 
teacher dissatisfaction culminated in a devastating 
21-day strike. These conditions have served to cata- 
lyze a reform movement to radically decentralize the 
Chicago school system by shifting authority from 
Pershing Road (the central office) to the city's indi- 
vidual school centers. 

Reform at the District Level 

For some years prior to the system-wide teachers' 
strike of 1987, a broad coalition of community and 
business leaders had been meeting to try to initiate 
change in the Chicago schools. The strike only 
served to strengthen their resolve. Afterward, the 
Mayor's office called an "Education Summit," dur- 
ing which the membership of the reform coalition 
giew to reflect an even broader base of community 
support. 



By April of 1988, a far-reaching and radical pro- 
posal for restructuring the Chicago Public School 
system was drafted. The main tenet of the proposal 
called for site-based management, namely the shift- 
ing of authority to governing boards — known as 
Local School Councils (LSC) — at each school in 
the system. After much heated debate, the Illinois 
legislature passed a variant of the proposal in the 
form of the School Reform Act (Public Act 85- 
1418), thereby transforming the highly centralized, 
bureaucratic school district into a system wherein 
each and every school was given the authority and 
responsibility for its own operation. Equally signifi- 
cant, in the interest of systemic change, principals 
lost the privilege of tenure, teachers lost their tradi- 
tional right to claim a job in a particular school, and 
the role of the School Finance Authority was ex- 
panded to include oversight of district-wide educa- 
tion reform. 

According to the School Reform Act, each LSC is 
composed of eleven members — each with one vote. 
By design, parents (six representatives) and commu- 
nity members (two representatives) constitute a nu- 
merical majority on each LSC, sharing governance 
with the principal and two teachers. The LSC has the 
legal authority to hire the school principal, approve 
the education plan and budget of the school, and 
allocate available resources to implement the plan. 
Teachers are further involved in the implementation 
of curriculum and program improvement through 
service in a strictly advisory capacity on the Profes- 
sional Personnel Advisory Committee (PPAC), 

Under the reform, the authority of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools and other central office administra- 
tors has been significantly curtailed. Their roles 
have been transformed into ones of coordination and 
the provision of supportive services for the schools. 
Not surprisingly, this has created considerable ten- 
sion among the Board of Education, the Superinten- 
dent, and the School Finance Authority. 

Reform at the School Level 

Two school sites, one a high school and one an 
elementary school, illustrate the dramatic reforms 
that have been implemented in Chicago. Each repre- 
sents some degree of success and some degree of 
failure as restructuring moves into its third year of 
implementation. 

Cleveland High School 

Cleveland High School is a school in transition. The 
principal is one of very few that Local School Coun- 
cils have recruited from outside the district. Innova- 
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tive, energetic, and resourceful, he secured outside 
funding to implement his own personal vision of 
decentralization. His goal is to break down this **im- 
personar high school of 1,616 students into four 
"houses," or Schools-Within-a-School (SWS), in- 
corporating both vocational and academic courses m 
each. 

In the SWS program, teachers work m teams, cur- 
riculum is more tightly mtegrated and oriented to- 
ward the world of work, assessments are 
outcome-based, and both students and teachers are 
forced to become more involved with each other. 
Though this plan has been approved by the LSC, 
some claim that the principal has not adequately 
mformed his teaching staff of the structure and 
thrust of the new program, and reservations persist. 
In addition, some teachers — particularly those who 
have served the school for some time — consider the 
plan to be unrealistic for the school, and express 
considerable displeasure regxrding the many 
changes that they must endure. 

Yet, more than 100 new students have chosen to 
attend the school, and this is viewed as a tribute to 
the attractiveness of the new program. 

Hans Christian Andersen Magnet School 

The Hans Christian Andersen Magnet School was 
designed to be an innovative and racially mtegrated 
school long before site-based management was im- 
plemented, featuring both a strong academic cur- 
riculum and a specialization in communication arts. 
Although it is located in a tony, upper-middle-class 
neighborhood adjacent to Lake Michigan, the An- 
dersen school reflects the racial/ethnic composition 
and socioeconomic conditions of the city at large. Of 
the 1,756 students who attend Andersen, 73 percent 
are eitlier African American, Hispanic, Asian, or 
American Indian, 63 percent are from low-income 
families, and 10 percent are limited English-profi- 
cient. 

Structurally, Andersen was designed as an "open 
school," consisting of several "pods" mstead of 
classrooms. Strong parental involvement, team 
teaching, and innovative instruction have been char- 
acteristic of the school from its beginmng. When the 
school was first dedicated as a magnet mstitution, 
teachers had to apply and serve on a temporary basis 
until they could demonstrate compatibility with the 
school structure and program. 

Decentralization in the Chicago school system has 
not worked as well at Andersen as at it has at Cleve- 
land. Teachers at Andersen, who have historically 



enjoyed great autonomy and freedom, now see the 
reform as instrumental in the erosion of that auton- 
omy. Under the new system of site-based manage- 
ment, the teacher representatives are but a small 
faction of the total LSC and, although their advice is 
solicited through the PPAC, they do not enjoy the 
professional status and freedom that they once had. 

To complicate matters, the principal hired by the 
LSC since the implementation of reform resigned in 
mid-semester. Some suggest that the replacement 
hire has not shown himself to be compatible with the 
philosophy, style, and educational approach of the 
school. As a result, Andersen represents a class of 
schools where conflict has m fact increased as a 
result of reform. 

Conclusion 

At present, the Chicago School System can hardly 
be described as having turned around. There is 
growing dissatisfaction with the pace of reform, 
largely because expected benefits in terms of student 
performance have not yet materialized. Nor have 
fiscal affairs improved substantially. There has been 
a $400,000 budget shortfall this fiscal year, and, as a 
result, the city's schools were unable to open until 
the courts intervened. Cuts m the operating budget 
will surely set back or substantially modify the five- 
year old city-wide reforms. 

Rochester, New York 

Context of Reform 

The city of Rochester is a town dominated by big 
business: Eastman Kodak, Xerox, and Bausch and 
Lomb, among other corporate giants, maintain of- 
fices there. Although the presence of these large 
corporations provides a relatively stable employ- 
ment base for the greater metropolitan area, the city 
of Rochester itself continues to experience the ef- 
fects of the national recession. Today, nearly nine m 
ten students come from families poor enough to 
qualify for free or reduced-price lunch. 

Beginnmg m the mid-1980s, Rochester's corporate 
executives and the Rochester community m general 
began to express growmg concern about the quality 
of education students were receivmg m the city's 
public schools. The overall performance of the 
school system had been on a steady decline and the 
proportions of minority and poor students were in- 
creasing from year to year. Ultimately, the gradual 
but persistent change m the make-up and perform- 
ance of the student body led corporate leaders and 
minority advocates to call for change. 
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Reform at the District Level 

Reform as Part of the Collective Bargaining Proc- 
ess. In 1987» largely in response to the concerns of 
big business and advocates for the city's at-risk 
youth, the president of the Rochester Teachers' As- 
sociation, Adam Urbanski, and the Superintendent 
of the Rochester Public Schools committed them- 
selves to working together toward the goal of im- 
proving the performance of the school system by 
giving greater influence to those who are closest to 
and work most directly with students. The ensuing 
negotiations, which extended beyond wages and 
working conditions, resulted in a collective bargain- 
ing agreement that laid the foundation for a com- 
plete restructuring of the Rochester school system. 

The agreement specified that the traditional central- 
ized decision making at the district level was to be 
largely replaced by a process of shared-decision 
making at the school-site. That is, each of Roches- 
ter's 51 schools was to be run, to a great extent, by a 
principal and a planning team composed of various 
school-level constituencies. The planning team 
would be composed of the school principal (and 
administrative staff designated by the principal), 
three parents, three students (at the secondary level 
only), and a number of teachers, all elected by their 
peers. The number of teachers elected would equal 
one more than the total of all other members on the 
planning team, thereby ensuring teachers a majority 
on each and every team in the district. However, 
further negotiations resulted in a decision-making 
process known as "constituency consensus," 
wherein each constituency, no matter what its nu- 
merical representation on a school's planning team, 
can only cast one vote. 

What role the planning teams can play has, however, 
been confusing. Questions have arisen regarding the 
kinds of issues that can be dealt with, how far the 
boundaries of a planning team's authority can reach, 
and the precise nature of the principal's responsibil- 
ity. Coirflicting guidelines in the agreement stating 
that the principal has responsibilities for day-to-day 
operations of the school and that planning teams 
"may deal with any issue that is directly or indirectiy 
related to instruction, student performance, and 
school environment/improvement" have created 
considerable confusion and have contributed to a 
lack of focus. 

Changing Demographics, With the gradual but per- 
sistent change in the racial composition and socio- 
economic status of students in the school system, 
students' needs have been changing as well. Consid- 
erable dissatisfaction has arisen within the commu- 
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nity because the make-up and orientation of those 
serving the students has not changed correspond- 
ingly. Currentiy, 80 percent of the staff serving 
Rochester students liye outside the city and, there- 
fore, do not send their own children to the Rochester 
City Public Schools. 

Leaders from the minority conununity are now seek- 
ing to take an active role in the governance of the 
city's public schools, and appear to be posing a 
significant challenge to tiiose who have been in 
positions of authority for many years. Their stand on 
reform and their position regarding the teachers' 
union is not yet clear and, consequentiy, neither is 
the future of reform for the district's schools. 

Reform at the School Level 

The issue of responsiveness to the changing needs of 
students is prevalent to varying degrees in schools 
throughout the Rochester community. It is an issue 
that has preoccupied local school planning teams, 
resulting in considerable tensions among factions 
within teams, as well as the ability of teams to focus 
on educational issues. The two school cases that are 
presented below demonstrate how school communi- 
ties deal with similar pressures differenfly in site- 
based management settings. 

Earl Warren High School 

Earl Warren High School has 1354 students, of 
which about three-quarters are minority (mostiy Af- 
rican Americans). There is a tension in the school 
that is almost palpable. On the day of our site visit, 
a student was seriously injured in a fight with her 
boyfriend near the day care center which serves 
children of students attending the school. In the 
afternoon, a false fire alarm resulted in a schoolwide 
evacuation of students and faculty. As students reen- 
tered, one African-American student was overheard 
to say, "Well, it will be interesting to hear what the 
newspapers will be saying about the dumb [stu- 
dents] at Warren this time." 

The local school planning team has experienced 
considerable difficulty dealing with such problems. 
The students on the planning team are critical of its 
progress, noting with an air of cynicism, that the 
only thing the team has done for students in the 
recent past is to initiate "hall sweeps." Students state 
that they have a hard time respecting teachers and 
administrators who remain preoccupied with issues 
other than those of substantive educational signifi- 
cance and who heatedly argue in plain view of stu- 
dents. These student concerns are validated by 
faculty who acknowledge that racial tensions among 
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staff in the school and among staff on the school 
planning team have come close to physical violence. 
Though there is some committee work and some 
thought given to substantive issues, the preoccupa- 
tion of the planning team has been with tensions 
within the team and discipline in the school commu- 
nity. 

Earl Warren High School does have an energy and 
vitality that appears ready to be harnessed and 
pointed in positive directions. However, at present, 
it seems the only thing that the planning team can do 
is to react to the pervasive turmoil that currently 
grips the school 

Jefferson Middle School 

Jefferson Middle School has in many ways a more 
difficult student body to deal with than Earl Warren 
High School. While the con^sition of the student 
body is approxmiately the same, a greater propor- 
tion of students come from low-income families 
(nearly three-quarters of students are eligible for 
free and reduced-price lunches). These students are 
also more difficult to deal with because of their age. 
Both administrators and teachers let out a sigh of 
relief at the end of each day when the students have 
left: **0h, what heavenly quiet!" 

Though the school planning team has encountered 
many difficult problems, it can be characterized as 
possessing an ability to address the challenges that 
the school presents and an ability to concentrate on 
meeting the needs of students and, indeed, the entire 
school community. This is not to say that the school 
team has completely resolved all of the issues re- 
garding the special needs of its students or the pro- 
fessional concerns of its teachers, but, unlike many 
other schools, it has applied its energies to address- 
ing critical concerns of the school. 

What differentiates Jefferson Middle School from 
other schools in Rochester, according to the princi- 
pal, is "that we have a very low level of conflict." 
Teachers, parents, administrators, and volunteers 
from local corporations have pooled their knowl- 
edge ?nd resources to develop a school philosophy 
and to forge a creative educational plan for achiev- 
ing the goals and objectives of the school. 

Stnicturally, the large middle school is divided into 
"houses" of no more than 350 students, each with its 
own core of teachers, support staff, and administra- 
tors. By implementing "block scheduling," the 
school has l*en better able to meet the needs of 
Jefferson's students. Teachers, who are with the 
same students throughout middle school, get to 
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know the students on a more personal basis and, 
therefore, can respond with more understandmg to 
their needs. Block scheduling also enables teachers 
to work more collaboratively, to have more planning 
time, and to spend less time dealing with students' 
disruptive movements from one class to another. 

The benefits of a school organized and programmed 
to meet the needs of students are evident in increased 
levels of staff satisfaction, student performance, and 
in the perceived desirability of the school as meas- 
ured by an increase in the number of students apply- 
ing for admission each year. 

Conclusion 

The Rochester School Reform effort has been under 
way for approximately five years. There are cur- 
rently many challenges to the future development of 
the reform. Change in administration and philoso- 
phy, concerns at the union level, and racial tensions 
in the community all pose threats to the future of 
reform in Rochester. Adam Urbanski observes, how- 
ever, "Democratization of education has occurred in 
Rochester Schools and this change will never be 
reversed." 

Prince William County, Virginia 

Context of Reform 

Prince William County, in northern Virginia, is one 
of the fastest growing counties in the state, having 
almost doubled in size in the last decade. The 
county's current school population of 42,000 stu- 
dents, enrolled in 58 schools, is expected to grow by 
more than 1 2,000 over the next ten years. In just five 
years, the district's minority population has in- 
creased by more than 40 percent — now at 20 
percent of the total — and language diversity has 
increased at a comparable rate. 

Reform at the District Level 

Implementing Reform - Five Pilot Schools. In 1987, 
Edward Kelly began his tenure as District Superin- 
tendent with a plan to decentralize management to 
the school level. With a vision of teachers as "model 
learners" and school administrators as "instructional 
leaders," his plan was to devolve decision-making 
authority to those who worked daily with students 
and, thus, better able to anticipate and respond to 
their changing and diverse needs. 

In preparation for the move to school-based man- 
agement, the Superintendent first appointed a study 
committee — made up of personnel from both indi- 
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vidual schools and the central office — to study 
school districts across North America operating un- 
der decentralized management. The management 
system in Edmonton Canada so impressed the com- 
mittee that the director of the Edmonton program 
was hired as a consultant and the district's restruc- 
turing plan was ultimately modeled on Edmonton's. 
Later, teachers and parents were also encouraged to 
visit model programs to assuage their concerns and 
reservations about the reform effort 

Implementation of school-based management began 
in 1989 in five pilot schools, selected from a pool of 
ten volunteer schools. In addition to testing the fea- 
sibility of school-based management in Prince >^^1- 
liam County, the pilot schools were also useful in 
alleviating fears by providing in-service programs to 
administrators, teachers, and parents. In these work- 
shops, participants learned about plaiming, budget- 
ing, and collaborative decision-making — skills 
they would require once school-based management 
was implemented county-wide. 

Development of Site-Based Budgeting. In Prince 
William County, the majority of the school system's 
budget is allocated to schools in lump sums based on 
fixed administrative costs and the numbers and 
types of students in each school. The details of 
budget allocation for each school are made part of a 
school plan, containing expenditures for staff and 
program. The plan is prepared by the principal in 
collaboration with teachers, parents, and, some- 
times, students. Once its school plan is approved, 
individual schools have limited discretion to move 
resources from one budget category to another, but 
any major changes must be approved by the Super- 
intendent. 

To aid in planning its annual budget, each school is 
provided with a projection of the number and types 
of students to be accommodated, an estimate of the 
school resource allocation they can expect, a listing 
of average salaries for each classification of person- 
nel, and the formulas used for arriving at the school 
resource allocation. When they are straightforward, 
school plans can be approved simply by the Super- 
intendent. However, plans that require exceptions or 
deviations from school board policy must be re- 
viewed and approved by the Board. 

Divesting Authority to the School Principal The 
main goal of site-based management in Prhice Wil- 
liam County Schools, according to the Superinten- 
dent, is to improve student learning. This, he 
believes, will be accomplished by empowering 
those most directly involved in the teaching process 
— especially principals, teachers, and parents. 



In Prince William County, the principal is held ulti- 
mately accountable for a quality of instruction that 
meets the needs of students and for enlisting teach- 
ers and parents, as advisors, to help plan and develop 
an effective ;5chool-based program. In part, this is 
enabled by a streamiining of the administrative 
process. Prior to the reorganization, there were 
seven reporting levels between school principals 
and the superintendent; today, there is only one. 

Reform At The School Level 

Two sites, one an elementary and the other a high 
school, were visited in the preparation of this report. 
Both of these schools represent some of the difficul- 
ties schools have faced in trying to adjust to site- 
based planning and budgeting. 

Pineview Elementary School 

Pineview Elementary School represents a mid-size 
(682 students), middle-class school which, while not 
trouble free, has gone a long way toward implement- 
ing successful site-based decision making in the 
district. 

The school advisory council consists of eight parent 
volunteers and eight teachers representing all grade 
levels. Pursuing the district's goal of improving in- 
struction, discussions of alternative assessment 
strategies for determining student progress are un- 
derway. Pineview also has worked to modify its 
curriculum so that it provides instruction more in 
line with better child development principles, while 
simultaneously increasing emphasis on mathemat- 
ics instruction. Finally, the school is committed to 
spending much of its discretionary funds on the 
installation of a computer lab, including the hiring of 
additional personnel to staff it. 

On a less positive note, reduced allocations from the 
central office (because of a declining low-income 
student enrollment) have forced the school to abol- 
ish the position of a reading specialist. Both parents 
and teachers are discouraged by this and other 
budget cuts that affect instruction. 

Chesapeake High School 

Chesapeake High School has faced considerable dif- 
ficulty in implementing school-based management, 
due in some measure to changes in school demo- 
graphics and partly to the site-based budgeting proc- 
ess itself. 

Historically, Chesapeake High has served students 
from largely middle-class neighborhoods, with 
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some student representation from higher socioeco- 
nomic status neighborhoods as well. With recent 
changes in school zoning, the school suffered an 
overall decrease in enrollments, and many of its 
students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds 
were lost to a newly constructed school. As a conse- 
quence of the site-based budgeting process, the 
school was faced with implementing a plan devel- 
oped and approved before the effects of rezoning 
were known, producing a budget shortfall of ap- 
proximately $90,000. The original school plan 
called for an increased eriiphasis on critical thinking 
and problem solving, and, to accompUsh this goal, 
students having difficuily were to receive additional 
instructional time. Budget cuts threatened the plan, 
and, indirectly, the whole concept of site-based man- 
agement and planning at Chesapeake. Fortunately, a 
compromise was ultimately reached between the 
principal and the central office that permitted the 
plan to be implemented. 



Still, the school has experienced other significant 
changes that, taken together, pose significant chal- 
lenges to site-based management, including a sub- 
stantial increase in the failure rate for ircoming 
students and a considerable turnover in the school 
advisory coimcil. 

Conclusion 



Prince William County illustrates the limits of re- 
form and, specifically, site-based budgeting. Re- 
structuring does not prod ice more revenue — it 
simply allows the staff and community a greater 
voice in how to use those funds which are available. 
Since the vast majority of funds are committed to 
staff salaries, discretionary spending is, by neces- 
sity, severely Ihnited, undermining the ability of 
individual schools to plan effectively and to imple- 
ment meaningful change. 
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CHAPTERV 
CROSS-SITE ANALYSIS 



In the previous chapter, each of the six school dis- 
tricts selected for analysis is described in terms of its 
unique history, characteristics, and experiences with 
collaborative management. The present chapter 
draws from these descriptive accounts and other 
data to provide a comparative, cross-site analysis, 
based on the model set forth m Chapter in. 

The chapter is divided into five sections. First, the 
six districts are described in terms of a number of 
factors that have shaped reform initiatives in each 
site. Second, the scope and magnitude of decision- 
making authority devolved to school sites are exam- 
ined, focusing on the areas of budget, hiring, and 
curriculum/program. Third, the redistribution of 
authority at the school level is investigated in terms 
of the balance of power and influence held by prin- 
cipals, teachers, and parents. Fourth, the relative 
success of restructuring in each of the six districts is 
assessed in terms of various intermediate outcomes, 
including efficiency, parental involvement, curricu- 
lum/program, and teacher professionalism. Finally, 
several factors associated with the successful imple- 
mentation of school-based management are identi- 
fied and discussed. 

Factors Shaping Reform 

There is no single blueprint or model for effective 
school-based management programs. As Purkey 
(1990) has observed, each school district seems to 
adapt decentralized management to its own needs, 
shaping it to fit its particular cultural, historical, and 
environmental conditions. Some of the factors that 
are known to shape a district's reform initiative 
mclude: (1) its objectives; (2) its mitiators; and (3) 
the role of teachers' unions and other groups or 
individuals in its implementation. Table V- 1 presents 
an overview of these and other factors for each of the 
six districts examined in this report. 

With the exception of Monroe County, which first 
implemented decentralized management more than 
twenty years ago, school-based management repre- 
sents a relatively new reform initiative in each of the 
districts selected for study. While two of the six 
districts examined in this report — San Diego and 
Prince William County — initially implemented 
school-based management on a limited, voluntary 
basis, all six districts now require the participation 
of all schools. 
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In each of the six districts studied, the improvement 
of student learning or student outcomes is cited 
among the principal objectives of reform. In several 
of these districts, other objectives are recognized as 
well. In Santa Fe, for example, district goals include 
the enhancement of student self-esteem and the sup- 
port of teacher professionalism, and, in Rochester, 
objectives include the unprovement of instruction 
and school climate. Prince William County origi- 
nally articulated two goals — increasing the aca- 
demic performance of students and saving money 
through the more efficient utilization of resources. 
However, the latter objective has been de-empha- 
sized, following a central office directive. 

In contrast to other districts examined in this report, 
in Chicago, reform was initiated by groups outside 
of the school system. There, several vocal re- 
form/advocacy groups constituted the drivmg force 
behind a movement to enact legislation aimed at 
restructuring Chicago's schools. Not surprisingly, 
the character of school-based management in Chi- 
cago is profoundly different from that in other dis- 
tricts. TTie level of perceived crisis at the time of 
decentralization was high, and the scope and magni- 
tude of reform has been correspondingly great. In 
contrast, in each of tlie five remaining districts, 
school-based management was initiated by the su- 
perintendent, acting either alone or in concert with 
other stakeholders. 

The initiators of reform, along with those who play 
key roles in its implementation, greatly influence the 
boundaries of reform and define its desirable out- 
comes. In both Monroe and Prince William Coun- 
ties, for example, district superintendents took the 
lead in devolvmg authority to school principals, 
who, in turn, were instrumental in the implementa- 
tion of reform. As a result, in both districts, restruc- 
turing initiatives emphasize the authority of school 
principals and place relatively little emphasis on the 
role of teachers and other stakeholders. In contrast, 
teachers ' unions played a critical part m the initiation 
of reform m San Diego and Rochester, and, in these 
sites, teachers have a substantially greater voice in 
decision making. Similarly, in Santa Fe, where the 
late superintendent worked closely with local teach- 
ers to implement school-based management reform, 
teacher professionalism is officially recognized as a 
key objective. 
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cases, as in San Diego, budgetary control is divided 
between two councils. The scliool-based manage- 
ment team determines how district funds for school 
improvement and state compensatory education 
funds are spent, but a separate School Advisory 
Committee (SAC) is responsible for making recom- 
mendations for the allocation of Chapter 1 funds. 
This dichotomization of authority is required be- 
cause union contract provisions mandate that teach- 
ers must comprise one-half of the governance team, 
while state law requires that parents constitute a 
majority of the SACs. In Chicago, where parents 
have majority representation on the Local School 
Councils, a single committee controls both district 
allocations and Chapter 1 funds. 

While most of the districts examined for this study 
retain centralized control over personnel allocations, 
schools in Monroe County and Prince William 
County must budget for both salary and nonsalary 
expenditures. These districts allocate funds to 
schools in ways that have created some inequities 
and, it would seem, some inefficiencies as well. In 
Monroe county, schools must cover the actual cost 



TABLE V-l 

Overview of School-Based Management in Six Districts 



District 


Objectives of 
Reform 


Date of 
Reform 


Imple- ( 
mented 
asa 
PUot? 


[Currently 
District- 
wide? 


Initiator 
of Reform 


Key to 
Implementation 
of Reform 


Governed by 
Provision in 
Collective 
Bargaining 
Agreement? 


San !3iego 


To improve the 
quality of the 
learning experience 
and outcomes of 
students 


1988 


Yes 


Yes 


Superintendent 
and the Teachers' 
Union 


No consensus 


Yes 


Santa Fe 


To increase student 

academic 

pcrfonnance 

To increase student 

self-esteem 

To enhance teacher 

professionalism 


1992 


No 


Yes 


Superintendent 
and the Teachers 
at Individual 
Schools 


No consensus 


No 


Monroe County 


To improve student 
outcomes 


1972 


No 


Yes 


Superintendent 


Superintendent 
and School 
Principals 


Yes 


Prince WiUiam 
County 


To improve student 
learning 


1989 


Yes 


Yes 


Superintendent 


Superintendent 
and School 
Principals 


N/A* 


Chicago 


To improve school 

performance 

To improve student 

performance 


1988 


No 


Yes 


Reform/Advocacy 
Groups and 
Parents 


Parents 


No 


Rochester 


To improve student 
learning* 
instruction, and 
school climate 


1988 


No 


Yes 

1 


Superintendent 
and the Teachers* 
Union 


Principals, 
Teachers, and the 
Business 
Communitv 


Yes 



1 . Tfeachcr *s unions arc not officially recognized by the state of Vu:ginia and are therefore unable to negotiate collective bargaining 



agreements. 



The Scope and Magnitude of 
Authority Devolved to Schools 

There is widespread agreement among researchers 
that budget, staffing, and curriculum/ program rep- 
resent the key areas in which decision-making 
power is typically decentralized under school-based 
management (David, 1989; Clune and White, 1988; 
Garms, Guthrie, and Pierce, 1978). Based in part on 
data presented in Tables V-2 through V-4, this sec- 
tion examines the degree of authority devolved in 
each of these areas and some of the problems en- 
countered in the process of reform. 

Budget 

Each of the six districts examined for this study 
employs a budgeting process that permits some dis- 
cretionary spending at the school-site level In some 
districts, these funds are limited to monies allocated 
for materials/supplies, professional leave, library 
acquisitions, and the like (e.g., Santa Fe), while in 
others school governance councils control sums ap- 
proaching $1,000,000 (e.g., Chicago). In some 
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of personnel, and schools with more experienced — 
and, hence, more costly — staffs are at a disadvan- 
tage. Although a small fund (approximately 
$300,000) is set aside to help offset salary expendi- 
tures at schools with higher than average personnel 
costs, the adjustment is only partial. In Prince Wil- 
liam County, schools pay for personnel according to 
a scheme which divides faculty and staff into vari- 
ous cost categories. While seemingly more equita- 
ble, this approach tends to discriminate against 
smaller schools, with greater relative fixed person- 
nel costs. For example, according to 1993 fiscal year 
approved budgets, the district's four smallest high 
schools spent an average of 95.2 percent of budget 
on faculty and staff, while the tiiree largest high 
schools spent an average of only 90.9 percent. The 
budgeting scheme employed by Prince William has 
the added disadvantage of encouraging inefficiency. 
Since schools incur the same cost for all personnel 
in a given category, regardless of actual salaries, 
there is no incentive to consider real costs in making 
staffing decisions. Moreover, because school plans 
are developed on the basis of projected, rather than 
actual, enrollments, schools are often faced with 
deficits beyond their control. This is illustrated by 
the experience of Chesapeake High School, which 
suffered a $90,000 budget shortfall m 1992-1993 as 
a result of district re-zoning. According to one 
school administrator, "that just wouldn't happen un- 
der a centralized system." 

With the exception of Santa Fe and Rochester, the 
districts studied in this report permit schools to carry 
over funds from one year to the next, although m 
several cases, strict limitations are imposed. For 
example, in Prince William County, limits are set at 
$1,000 per year for elementary schools, $2,000 for 
middle schools, and $3,000 for high schools. In 
Monroe County, where there are no carry-over lim- 
its, one school has accumulated a surplus in excess 
of a quarter of a million dollars. This is a matter of 
some concern for at least one central office observer, 
who worries that some governance teams behave 
"more like bankers than educators." 

Only two of the six districts — Monroe County and 
Prince \Wlliam County — permit cost over-ruas. In 
Monroe County, seven of thirteen schools currently 
operate in the red, carrying deficits over from one 
year to the next. While there is no limit to the amount 
that schools can overspend, they must develop long- 
term plans to reimburse the district for budget short- 
falls. In Prince William County, if a school 
overspends its budget it is viewed as a "serious 
matter," and overexpended funds are subtracted 
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from the next year's budget. Accordmg to Superin- 
tendent Edward Kelly, "this does not happen twice." 

Staffing 

With the exception of Chicago, where Local School 
Councils have the legal authority to hire principals 
for a term of four years, in the six districts studied, 
school administrators are hired by the Board of Edu- 
cation upon the recommendation of the Superinten- 
dent. Committees of school administrators, teachers, 
and parents typically advise the Superintendent, but 
their recommendations are not binding. 

Apart from Santa Fe and Prince William County, in 
all districts studied, principals are vested with the 
authority to hire full-time staff. However, m those 
sites with a strong union presence — San Diego and 
Rochester — contractual agreements limit this 
authority somewhat In the case of voluntary trans- 
fers, schools m San Diego must select from a list of 
five teachers with the greatest seniority. In the case 
of vacancies created by shifting student population, 
staff attrition, or for the maintenance of racial bal- 
ance, both districts base staffing decisions solely on 
seniority. 

In those districts where principals are vested with 
the authority to hire full-time staff, school-site gov- 
ernance teams or ad hoc committees of teachers and 
parents advise in the selection process. With the 
exception of Rochester, where all constituencies 
must agree on staffing decisions, principals retain 
final authority. The extent to which principals follow 
the recommendations of planning teams or ad hoc 
committees varies greatly from one school to the 
next 

Curriculum/Program 

With the exception of Chicago, each of the districts 
examined for this study establishes specific curricu- 
lar requirements which reflect broader curriculum 
frameworks determined at the state level. In four 
districts — San Diego, Monroe County, Prince Wil- 
liam County, and Rochester — texts are selected at 
the district level, but, m aU districts, teachers may 
select supplementary readings, In Santa Fe, schools 
may select mstructional strategies and materials ac- 
cording to student needs (provided they adhere to 
state laws and guidelmes), and, m Chicago, Local 
School Councils have the authority to establish cur- 
ricula within the constraints of the Illinois state cur- 
riculum framework and applicable laws. Across all 
districts, teachers exert considerable influence over 
how instruction is provided, and they express little 
concern over the standardization of curricula. 
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TABLE V-2 
Authority at the School Site: Budget 



District 


Authority at the School Site 


San Diego 


A Dortion of the total district budget is distributed to schools in a lump sum as discreUonaiy money for 

exSnZres based up^ a weighted per pupil ^ocation formula. Schools may carry over 
resources to the next year, except where prohibited by Federal rcgulaUon. School budgets are regularly 
monitored by the district budget office to ensure that schools do not go over budget 


Santa Fe 


A oortion of the total district budget is distributed to schools in a lump sum as limited discretionary 
l^ney for nciSsalary expenditure! based upon a per pupU allocation f°™^?^,S?f^^^^ 
only be transferred among the foUowing categories: supphes/matcnals. P™f«sionjd Icaye. offiw 
supoUcs/materials. and Ubrary/audio-visual. Schools may not carry over resources to thi next year. 


Monroe County 


A portion of the total district budget is distributed to schools in a lump sum as limited wscretionary 
monTfSr Sida^ and nonsalary expendimres based upon an aUocation formula Jf^^i^^^P"" ™. 

+ smtt and Federal categoriciU^'add ons." Only the non-categon«U >f ff^f S<=hools 
may carry surpluses or deficits to the next year, except where prohibited by Ftederal regulation. 


Prince William County 


A portion of the total district budget is distributed to schools in a lump sum as dis^retiona^ mon^^ 
salMV ^d nonsalary cxpenditurei based upon a fixed sum plus a wei^tcd per pupil allocation formula. 
OnaSividuai school budget is approved, any transferring of funds must be approved by ttie 
wSendcn Sdioo^^ may carry over funds if expliciUy stated in a school plan withm Ae foUowmg 
Ji^?!^^^^^:^^^^^ .« nno/vr for middle schools: $3,00(Vyr for high schools. 


Chicago 


A portion of the total district budget is distributed to schools in a Imp siun as discretioiary money for 
salary and nonsalary expenditures based upon student enrolhnent. Schools have htt^e dj^crehon m 
3erring general funds, but have great discretion over state Chapter 1 funds. State Chapter 1 money 
may be carried over to the next school year within state guidelines. 


Rochester 


A portion of the total district budget is distributed to schools for nonsalary expenditures based upon a 
per pupil allocation formula. Hght pilot schools receive these funds on a lump-sum basis and have 
dLc^tion across non-salaiy budget categories. For the remmnmg schools the freedom to J^ds 
between budget categories is granted only if explicitly stated in an mdividual school plan. Schools may 
not carry over resources to the next year. 



TABLE V-3 
Authority at the School Site: Staffing 



District 


Authority at the School Site 


San Diego 


Individual schools 1 avc Umitcd authority to hire FT nonadministrativc staff. In the wsc of voluntary 
transfers, schools must select from a list of five teachers with the greatest scniOTity. Staff must be 
selected from within district unless the pool of applicants is too "shallow" In that event, the assistant 
superintendent for that school may open up the search (this occurs about 15% of the time in the case ot 
pr&cipals). Schools have the authority to hire temporary staff. 


Santa Fe 


Schools do not have the authority to hire FT staff, but. rather, recommend three candidates for each 
position to the assistant superintendent who has the authority to hire. On occasion, the distnct must 
impose a teacher upon a school. 


Monroe County 


Schools have the authority to hire FT nonadministrativc staff. Schools must first advertise for a new 
position within the district, but have the freedom to recruit personnel from outside th^ distnct provided 
Siat they are certified. No consideration is given to seniority. The Board of Education must approve a 
teacher who is being considered to teach out of his/her field. Schools have the authonty to hire 
temporary staff through the distiict personnel office in emergencies. 


Prince William County 


Schools do not have the autJiority to hire FT staff, but make recommendations regarding the hiring of 
teachers and principals. Schools have the authority to hire temporary' staff. 


Chicago 


Schools have the authority to hire FT staff, including principals. Schools may recruit personnel from 
outside the district as long as they meet state certification Tcquircij^nts. and schools may open new 
positi<Mis if they have expUcidy planned to do so and have the discretionary money to support the new 
position. Schools may hire temporary staff and substitutes with discretionary money. 


Rochester 

1 


Schools have the authority to hire FT nonadministrativc staff. Schools must consider candidates on a 
district list when hiring a new teacher, but may select or reject those candidates. Also, schools arc not 
bound to select from among voluntary ti^ansfers. Schools may propose alternatives to distiict budget cuts 
by reallocating funds or redefining job responsibUities. Schools have the authonty to hue temporary 
staff if they are certified and eligible. 
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TABLE 

Authority at the School Site: Curriculum/Program 



District 


Authority at the School Site 


San Diego 


Texts arc selected at the district level in accordance with the California state framework, but schools may 
develoo individual curricula usinfir suoolementarv sources. 


Santa Fe 


Schools may select instructional strategies and materials according to student needs, provided that they 
adhere to state laws and guidelines. (Seventy percent of textbook funds must be spent on state-approved 
texts while "^0 nercent mflv he ^nent on anv text Tf a ^hool receiver a waiver it W exemnted frnm the 
70 percent restriction and may spend as much as 100 percent of its textbook allocation on any texts it 
wishes.) 




Florida orovides a curriculum framework and texts are selected for district-wide use hv district- and 
school-level staff. How texts are used is left to individual schools, but given state rules and regulations, 
there is Httie latitude for individual school autonomy. 


Prince William County 


District-level staff select curricula and texts. Schools have no authority to establish individual curricula. 
Individual schools and teachers can select supplementary texts from a state approved list with 
permission of district officials. 


Chicago 


Local School Councils have the authority to establish curricula within the constraints of the Illinois state 
curriculum framework and applicable laws. Content and specific methods of instruction also are witiiin 
the discretion of the individual school. 


Rochester 


Schools have considerable flexibility in establishing curricula within New York state regulations and 
law, but have exercised little initiative in this domain to date. 



Schools in several districts have adopted broad pro- 
grammatic changes, including block scheduling, 
thematic instruction, mainstreaming of special edu- 
cation students, and heterogeneous grouping. How- 
ever, there is much evidence which suggests that the 
latter two innovations — mainstreaming and hetero- 
geneous grouping — often represent top-down deci- 
sions. For example, at one school in San Diego, 
parents felt that they had little or no voice in the 
district's decision to mainstream special education 
students. In Santa Fe, parents expressed similar con- 
cerns about heterogeneous grouping policies. And, 
in Prince William County, student members of one 
school's planning team argued convincingly for the 
development of an advanced-level course in govern- 
ment, but no action was taken. 

Redistribution of Authority at the School Level 

Under school-based management, decision-making 
authority devolved to schools is generally distrib- 
uted among various stakeholders at the local level. 
In Chapter II, three ideal-typical models were pos- 
ited to describe the relative balance of power among 
the three principal constituencies. These include: 

• The principal-control model; 

• The teacher-control model; and 

• ITie community-control model. 



Although, on an abstract level, these models convey 
the structure of power relations among school-site 
actors, they are not intended as real-world repre- 
sentations. Nor do they encompass all stakeholders 
at every school site. In some districts, business rep- 
resentatives, students, or other constituencies also 
play significant roles in decision making. 

School-Site Governance Bodies 

School-site decision-making authority is typically 
structured in terms of local governance bodies, alter- 
natively referred to as school-site councils, local 
school councils, planning teams, or advisory coun- 
cils. Each of the six districts investigated in this 
study specify, to varying degrees, the composition of 
these local governance bodies. Many districts also 
establish guidelines governing their scope of author- 
ity and decision-making rules. Combined, these dis- 
trict-imposed requirements are an important factor 
in determining the relative influence of key stake- 
holders at the school level. 

Among the six districts examined, Chicago is 
unique in that elected parent representatives com- 
prise a majority on local school councils. In other 
sites, where union influence is strong, teachers are 
generally well represented. For example, in San Di- 
ego, contract provisions require that teachers consti- 
tute one-half of the membership of local governance 
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teams, and, in Rochester, they must constitute a 
majority. In the remaining three districts, central 
office regulations stipulate that councils must be 
representative of a broad range of constituencies, 
without specifying their precise composition. 

In two districts — Chicago and Rochester — the 
decision-making authority of school-site councils is 
legally binding. In other districts, councils serve 
oriy in an advisory capacity. In tliese sites, the rela- 
tive influence of teachers and parents is determined 
largely by the leadership style of individual princi- 
pals and "cultural traditions" of each school. 

Perceived Influence Ratings 

As part of this study, key stakeholders in each dis- 
trict were asked to rate school-level actors in terms 
of their relative influence over matters pertaining to 
budget, stafFmg, and curriculum/program. Ratings 
of superintendents and assistant superintendents, 
board members, and union officials in each district, 
as well as principals, teachers, and parents at each 
school site, were averaged to provide summary 
measures of perceived influence. 

Figures V-1 through V-4 present these data, display- 
ing mean influence ratings for the 1992-1993 school 
year and for the period five years past* The ratings 
presented m Figure V-1 demonstrate that, with the 
exception of Rochester (where teachers are rated 
first in influence), principals are perceived to be 
most influential overall among actors at the school 
level. Teachers rank second in overall influence in 
the remaining five districts, except in Chicago, 
where they are tied with parents. It is equally infor- 
mative to examine changes in perceived iirfluence 
over time. In Chicago and Prince Williams County, 
all three stakeholders have experienced a Substantial 
increase in overall influence over the past five years. 
However, in Rochester, San Diego, and Santa Fe, 
only teachers and parents have experienced signifi- 
cant gains, while principals have maintained their 
pre-existing authority. Because school-based man- 
agement has existed in Monroe County for more 
than two decades, the changes exliibited there over 
the past five years are generally less substantial. 



However, m this recent interval, the gams of teach- 
ers and parents have exceeded tliose for principals 
by a small margin. 

Figures V-2 through V-4 present average perceived 
influence ratings in the specific areas of budgeting, 
staffing, and curriculum/program. According to 
these data, in Chicago, parents exercise greater in- 
fluence than teachers over budgetary and staffing 
decisions, and, in Rochester, teachers are perceived 
to be somewhat more influential than principals in 
the area of staffing. In the area of curriculum/pro- 
gram, teachers are rated most influential in ever)' 
district, with the exception of Monroe County, 
where principals are perceived to exercise the great- 
est control over decision making. 

While these ratings demonstrate substantial vari- 
ability in perceived power relationship . across the 
six districts, information obtained i-.t individual 
schools indicate that schools within tb^ same district 
often display even greater variability. In Monroe 
County, for example, teachers at Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Middle School have a long history of 
meaningful participation in staffing decisions, 
while, at Thomas Edison Elementary School, the 
principal has always had the last say m hiring. In 
Chicago, the principal at Cleveland High School has 
spearheaded a major "schools-within-a-school" re- 
structuring plan, while at Andersen Elementary 
School, the principal's authority is all but nonex- 
istent. According to one observer, "making a deci- 
sion at this school is impossible — everyone makes 
his/her own decisions." Fmally, in Santa Fe, the 
principal at Central High School has overruled 
teachers' attempts to introduce flexible scheduling 
and a strict new attendance policy, while at O'Casey 
Elementary School, a teacher facilitator and three 
coordinators have taken over the role of principal 
entirely. 

Judging the Success of School-Based Manage- 
ment 

Because each of the school districts examined in this 
study routinely collect and report data on student 
achievement and other outcomes at the aggregate 



12 In each district site, perceived influence scores were averaged for each of six respondent groups: (1) central office 
administrators (i.e., superintendents, deputy superintendents, and/or assistant superintendents); (2) school board 
members; (3) union officials; (4) principals at the two schools visited; (5) teacher council representatives at the two 
schools visited (each school wei^ted equally); and (6) parent council representatives at the two schools visited 
(each school weighted equally). These six mean scores were then averaged to provide the ratings presented in Fig- 
ures V-1 through V-4. 
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FigureV-l 

Perceived Influence of Principals^ Daachers, and Parents: Overall 
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FigureV-2 

Perceived Influence of Principals, Teachers, and Parents: Budgeting 
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FigureV-3 

Perceived Influence of Principals, Teachers, and Parents: Staffing 
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FigureV^ 

Perceived Influence of Principals, Ibachers, and Parents: Curriculum/Program 
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level, it is all but impossible to assess the effective- 
ness of school-based management in these critical 
areas. Student mobility, re-zoning, and shifting 
demographics combine to undermine the utility of 
such data in cvaluatmg educational effectiveness. 
Yet, when district administrators were asked to 
nominate one school in their district which exempli- 
fied school-based management at its best and an- 
other that had experienced substantial difficulty in 
successfully implementing reform, they had little 
trouble doing so. Upon what criteria, then, are these 
assessments based? 

Two factors seem to be reflected in their selections. 
First, at each of the exemplary schools, there is 
evidence of a climate of trust and mutual respect 
between teachers and administrators. At these 
schools, teachers have sought and received a signifi- 
cant voice in decision making, and principals have 
tried to create a genuine partnership with their staffs. 
In contrast, at those schools experiencing "diffi- 
culty," teachers and administrators were often in 
conflict, and principals seemed reluctant to include 
teachers fully in the decision-making process. 

A second consideration in evaluatmg the "success" 
of school-based management relates to the extent to 
which schools have "accomplished something." 
Thus, in justifying dieir selections, central office 
administrators often pointed to various intermediate 
outcomes, such as greater efficiency in the use of 
school resources, increased parental involvement, 
new curriculum initiatives, or a sense of enhanced 
teacher professionalism. While such indicators pro- 
vide only a crude — and, perhaps, unreliable — 
barometer of success, in the absence of longitudinal 
student outcome data, they are the best uiat v/e Iiave. 

As part of this study, principals, teachers, and par- 
ents at each school site were asked to cite evidence 
of accomplishments in these "intermediate out- 
come" areas. Tables V-5 through V-10 present an 
exliaustive account of their responses. Within each 
outcome category, the accomplishments of schools 
cited as exemplary are presented first, followed by 
those for schools that have experienced some diffi- 
culty in implementing reform. Although, collec- 
tively, these data do suggest that the "exemplary" 
schools have accomplished somewhat more than 
"non-exemplary" schools in the areas of efficiency. 



parental involvement, curriculum/program, and 
teacher professionalism, this judgement is not con- 
sistent across all school comparisons, nor is there 
any evidence that these accomplishments have di- 
rectly impacted student outcomes. In the absence of 
such evidence, these findings should be interpreted 
cautiously. 

Factors Associated with Successful 
Implementation 

If one accepts the criteria for judging success de- 
scribed in the foregoing section, one must conclude 
that the characteristics of individual schools play a 
central role in the successful implementation of re- 
form. Although districts var>' markedly in the scope 
and magnitude of authority devolved to schools and 
in the requirements that they impose to guide shared 
decision making at the school level, each district has 
its apparent successes and failures. 

What, then, are the preconditions that determine the 
successful implementation of reform at one school 
and not at another? At least three factors seem to 
play a leading role: (1) the management style of 
individual principals; (2) the degree of specialized 
training received by school-site personnel; and (3) 
the organizational structure of schools. 

The Principal's Role 

Although, in an absolute sense, school-based man- 
agement reforms have not displaced school princi- 
pals from their central decision-making role in 
American public education, they have served to ele- 
vate the role of teachers and other stakeholders. 
How a principal responds to this new environment is 
an important factor in determining the success of 
reform. Those who are able to transcend their tradi- 
tional management role and embrace shared deci- 
sion making often see returns in the form of a 
reduction in conflict, enhanced administrative/fac- 
ulty relationships, and an overall improvement in 
school climate. Those who cannot, or will not, ex- 
tend decision-making authority to other constituen- 
cies are likely to encounter the opposite response. 

In each of the schools cited as exemplary by district 
officials, the principal demonstrated his/her willing- 
ness to embrace shared decision making. Thus, it is 
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In at least two instances — Edison Elementary School in Monroe County and Armstrong Junior High School in San 
Diego - Acre was no evidence of conflict. Rather, teachers lacked a voice largely because of their satisfaction with 
existing admimstrative-faculty relations. 
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TABLE V-5 

Intermediate Outcomes: Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools in San Diego 



Intermediate 


San Diego Schools 


Efficiency 


S",^cdSe of™Sc5?cht^ space by teaching in rooms that had not been designated/designed as 
classrooms. 

Decreased supply expenditures by ten percent. 
All staff are involved with students. 

Armstrong Junior High School: 

No change in efficiency. — 


Parental 
Involvement 


SSe^y wSby wo°p^nt groups that were not in existence before school-based management. 
S^c^lnS^'^^cbS through school governance councU. no change in parental involvement. 


Curriculum 


Hancock Elementary School: ^ ^ a . a a 
Changed focus of curriculum from what teachers needed to what students needed. 
Less repetition of material from year to year. 

Armstrong Junior High School: 

No curricular changes implemented. 


Ibacher 

Professionalization 


Hancock Elementary School: 

Teachers feel they have a voice in the governance of their school. 

Armstrong Junior High School: 

No increase in teacher professionalization evidenced. 



TABLE V-6 

Intermediate Outcomes: Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools in Sante Fe 



Intermediate 
Outcomes 


Santa Fe Schools 


Efficiency 


Pueblo Middle School: 

Reduced class size with inclusion of special educadon students. 

liiCTcCedusc school space by teaching in rooms that had not been designated/designed as 
classrooms. 


Parental 
Involvement 


Pueblo Middle School: . , . u ^ m^a 
Community involvement has always been high; number of teacher/parent meetmgs has doubled. 

Central High School: 

Parent involvement has not increased. 


Curriculiun 


Pueblo Middle School: 

Decision to eliminate tracking. 
Implementation of thematic units. 

Central High School: 

Iniplementadon of easier grading. 

Planning implementation of portfolio assessment. 


Tfeacher 

Professionalization 


Pueblo Middle School: r r • i ..^ff 
Approximately two hours of every school day is spent m the company of other professional statl, teaching 
collaboratively, planning, discussing school issues, or learning. 

Central High School: . ^ ^ r • i * 
Approximately forty-five minutes of every school day is spent in the company of other professional staff, 
teaching collaboratively, planning, discussing school issues, or learning. 
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TABLE V-7 

Intermediate Outcomes: Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools in Monroe County 



Intennediste 
Outcomes 


Monroe County Schools 


Efficiency 


Frankin Delano Roosevelt Middle School: 

Increased flow of information as a result of school-based management has decreased need for faculty 
meetings. 

Efficiency of stafHng increased through greater utilization of t(5acher aides. 

Thomas Edison Elementary: 

Savings of $300 realized by controlling utility costs. 


Parental 
Involvement 


Franidn Delano Roosevelt Middle School: 

Over 10% increase in parent volunteers in form of teachers* aides, library workers, and tutors. 
Thomas Edison Elementary: 

Except for increased participation through lay advisory councU, no change in parental involvement. 


Curriculum 


Frankin Delano Roosevelt Middle School: 
Identified need to develop sex education program. 
Implemented cooperative learning curriculum. 

Thomas Edison Elementary: 

Established after school tutorial program (K-3). 

Decision to place students in classes such that all classes have an equal distribution of students at different 
ability levels. 

Decision to give students who arc more than two grade levels behind a grade of "F*. 


lecher 

Profession alizatio n 


Franidn Delano Roosevelt Middle School: 

Teachers perceive that school-based management has been successful because of their participation in 
shared decisic^-making. 

Thomas Edison Elementary: 

Uttlc evidence beyond teacher input into student placement for following year. 
Received trainivig in cooperative learning two years ago. 



TABLE V-8 

Intermediate Outcomes: Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools in Ctiicago 



Intermediate 
Outcomes 


Chicago Schools 


Efficiency 


Cleveland High School: 
No change in efficiency. 

Andersen Magnet School: 

School has become less efficient due to conflicts over decision-making process. 


Parental 
Involvement 


Cleveland High School: 

Parental involvement has slightly increased. 

Andersen Magnet School: 

Parental involvement has not changed. 


Curriculum 


Cleveland High School: 

Implementation of "Schools-within-a-School" program that is oriented towards fulfilling student needs. 
Implementation of a new outcome-based grading policy. 
Increased requirements for graduation. 
Increased course offerings next year. 

Andersen Magnet School: 

Young child development program expanded. 


Tbacher 

Professionalization 


Cleveland High School: 

The four "Schools- within-a School** will be self-governed by the faculty. 

Approximately two hours of every school day is spent in the company of other professional staff, teaching 
collaboratively, planning, discussing school issues, or learning. 

Andersen Magnet School: 

There has been no change in the level of teacher professionalization; as before reform, approximately sixty 
percent of all time is spent teaching collaboratively. 
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TABLEV-9 

Intermediate Outcomes: Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools in Rochester 



Intermediate 
Outcomes 


Rochester Schools 


EfEIciency 


Jefferson Middle School: 

Block scheduling has improved instructional efficiency, utility of space, and utility of supplies. 

Earl Warren High School: 

No change in efficiency. 


Parental 
Involvement 


Jefferson Middle School: 

Slight increase in parental involvement. 

Karl Warren Hieh School: 

Except for increased participation thi ugh planning council, no change in parental involvement. 


Curriculum 


Jefferson Middle School: 

Implemented portfolio assessment. 

Developed "Multicultural Exploration" program. 

Developed performance-based outcomes and have geared assessment toward outcome attainment. 

Earl Warren High School: 

No curricuiar changes implemented. 


Tocher 

Profession alization 


Jefferson Middle School: 

No change in amount of time spent in the company of other professional staff, teaching collaboratively, 
planning, discussing school issues, or learning: approximately ninety minutes/day, on average. 

Earl Warren High School: 

No change in the amount of time spent in the company of other professional staff, teaching collaboratively, 
planning, discussing school issues, or learning: approximately one day/month, on average. 



TABLEV-IO 

Intermediate Outcomes: Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools in Prince William County 



Intermediate 
Outcomes 


Prince William County Schools 


EITiciency 


Pineview Elementary School: 
No change in effieciency. 

Chesapeake High School: 

Scheduling change to modestly increase instructional time. 


Parental 
Involvement 


Pineview Elementary School: 

Parental involvement has always been high; slight improvement due to school-based management, 
although parental satisfaction with the school has decreased. 

Chesapeake High School: 

Parental involvement has increased modestly. 


Curriculum 


Pineview Elementary School: 

Adopted portfolio assessment. 

Changed curricuiar focus to emphasize computer skills, math skills, and manipulatives, although these 
changes primarily were implemented at the district level. 

Chesapeake High School: 

Implementation of interdisciplinary teaching teams. 


Ibacher 

Professionalbu^lion 


Pineview Elementary School: 

No evidence of change in the level of teacher professionalization. 
Chesapeake Hl^h School: 

One fifty-five mmute "planning" period a day is spent in the company of other professional staff, teaching 
collaboratively, planning, discussing school issues, or learning. 
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revealing that, when asked to name the most impor- 
tant qualities m an effective school administrator, 
these principals cited qualities such as "ability to 
recognize the strengths of staff and let them lead," 
"the ability to listen and conmiunicate," and "the 
ability to facilitate the needs of staff." In contrast, 
principals at schools judged to be less successful 
often cited qualities such as "good time-manage- 
ment skills," "knowledge of budgets and account- 
ing," and "leadership," all qualities reflective of 
traditional management roles. 

TV'aining in Collaborative Management 

Another factor associated with the perceived suc- 
cess of school-based management reform is the de- 
gree of specialized training received by principals, 
teachers, and other stakeholders. The decentraliza- 
tion of decision making typically results in substan- 
tial role changes for all parties involved. 
Consequently, training in collaborative manage- 
ment, team skills, and consensus building is often 
considered to be an essential element in successful 
reform efforts. 

Table V-11 compares exemplary and non-exemplary 
schools in each of the six districts studied in terms 
of the number of hours of specialized trainmg in 
collaborative management received by school prin- 
cipals, teacher council representatives, and parent 
council representatives. According to these data, 
principals and council representatives at exemplary 
schools typically receive more training than do their 
counterparts at non-exemplary schools. For exam- 
ple, principals who administer schools judged to be 
successful in implementing reform average about 35 
more hours of specialized training than those who 
administer schools that have had some difficulty. 

While these data are consistent with the view that 
more extensive training facilitates a smoother tran- 
sition to decentralized management, they are equally 
consistent with an alternative interpretation. That is, 
principals who are predisposed to pursue a vigorous 
course of reform may seek out such training, both 
for themselves and for teachers and parents involved 
in school-based decision making. If this is the case, 
then the apparent success of some schools in imple- 
menting reform may owe more to the leadership 
style of their principals than to the benefits of spe- 
cialized training. The experience of Monroe County, 
where all principals were required to participate in 
seminars on decentralized management for a full 
year at the onset of reform, suggests that a positive 
attitude toward school-based management is not 
easily instilled through traming alone. According to 
retired Superintendent Henriquez, despite this ex- 
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tensive training, many principals "failed to get the*' 
message" and, ultimately, were transferred to less 
sensitive positions in a restructured central office. 

Organizational Structure of Schools 

A third factor associated with the perceived success 
of school-based management reform relates to the 
organizational structure of schools. Several re- 
searchers have observed that, because secondary 
schools are structurally differentiated into various 
academic departments, teachers at this level typi- 
cally view their expertise in terms of subject matter, 
rather than the children they teach (Bachrach et al., 
1988; Anderson, 1982). These researchers suggest 
that teachers located in various sectors of this aca- 
demic division of labor tend to lose sight of the "big 
picture," focusing more on their particular discipline 
than on students' broader educational needs. This 
kind of organizational segmentation also tends to 
produce inter-departmental rivalries which under- 
mine faculty integration and cohesion. Thus, re- 
searchers have found that restructuring efforts in 
secondary schools are often less than fully compre- 
hensive, treating new components that complement, 
rather than viansform, schools (Marsh and Bowman, 
1987). 

In contrast, some have pointed out that, at the ele- 
mentary school leve., ^chers tend to view their 
expertise in terms of the children they teach, rather 
than their particular discipline (Raudenbush and 
Kang, 1991; Bachrach et al, 1986). These observers 
further suggest that the isolation unposed by the 
organizational structure of elementary schools may 
serve to inhibit the kind of faculty Integration that is 
essential to collaborative management. 

While no studies have examined the organization 
structure of middle schools m relation to the imple- 
mentation of school-based management reform, 
there are several reasons to believe that the structure 
of these schools may be conducive to successful 
reform implementation. First, the division of most 
middle schools into "families" or "teams" which 
transcend disciplinary boundaries and the attendant 
emphasis on integrated curricula, thematic instruc- 
tion, and block scheduling, tends to promote staff 
integration and diffuse potential conflicts. Second, 
the middle school focus on student-centered learn- 
ing encourages communication among faculty, 
which, m turn, nurtures the development of a com- 
mon sense of purpose. Finally, because middle 
school faculty typically engage in collaborative de- 
cision making at the team or family level, the transi- 
tion to school-based decision making represents a 
natural progression for them. 
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In each of the six districts examined in this study, 
two schools — one exemplary, the other non-exem- 
plary — were nominated by district-level adminis- 
trators. The twelve schools consisted of four high 
schools, three middle schools, one junior high, and 
four elementary schools. The distribution of exem- 
plary and non-exemplary schools across school lev- 
els is consistent with the literature as well as with our 
hypothesis concerning middle schools. Only one of 
four high schools and two of four elementary 
schools were cited as exemplary, but all three mid- 
dle schools received this distinction. Furthermore, 
the sole high school and one of the two elementary 
schools cited as exemplary exhibit certain structural 



features that are characteristic of middle schools. 
For example, Cleveland High School, in Chicago, is 
well on its way toward implementing a schools- 
within-a-school organizational plan modeled on the 
middle school family structure, and Hancock Ele- 
mentary School, in San Diego, has introduced a new 
learner-centered curriculum designed to integrate 

instruction in science and hnguage arts. Based on 
this limited sample, it wouiu be imprudent to con- 
clude that the organizational structure of middle 
schools lends itself to the successful implementation 
of school-based management reform. However, 
these findings are provocative and should serve to 
stimulate further research in this area. 



TableV-U 

Specialized Ttaining in Decentralized Management Issues at Exemplary and Non-Exemplary Schools 

in Six Districts 



School District 


Average Ibtal Number of 

Hours IVainbgin 
Collaborative Management 
and Decentralized 
Decision Making 


Average Number of Hours of TYaining Per Year in 
Decision Making, Consensus Building, 
Tsam Skills and Organizational Knowledge 


Principals 


Ibacher Council Members 


Parent Council Members 


Exemplary 
Schools 


Non- 
Exemplary 
Schools 


Exemplary 
Schools 


Non- 
Exemplary 
Schools 


Exemplary 

Schools 


Non- 
Exemplary 
Schools 


San Diego 


50 


10 


45 


28 


6 


0 


Sante Fe 


20 


8 


8 


0 


0 


0 


Monroe County 


25 


45 


5 


12.6 


0 


0 


Chicago 


80 


1.5 


32.5 


24 


27.5 


20 


Rochester 


24 


0 


0 


0 


24.2 


2 


Prince Wflliam County 


90 


16 


22 


0 


5 


0 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSION 



School-based management is still in an embryonic 
stage of development in most of the school districts 
where it exists today. In all but one of the six districts 
investigated in this report, measures designed to 
decentralize decision making were implemented 
within the past five years. Thus, we tend to concur 
with Purkey (1990), who cautions tiiat no final 
judgement should be rendered concerning the effec- 
tiveness of school-based management until the **dust 
setties** and more empirical data become available. 

This study is based on data collected in only six 
districts, and, therefore, its findings should be inter- 
preted cautiously. Nonetheless, the report highlights 
several aspects of the current reform movement that 
may prove useful to educators, administrators, and 
researchers alike. In this final chapter, some of the 
study's principal findings are summarized and sev- 
eral suggestions for future reform efforts are put 
forth. 

Review of Findings 

The analytical framework adopted throughout this 
study involves two key components of decentralized 
management: (1) the devolution of authority from 
the district level to the individual school site and (2) 
the redistribution of that authority among school- 
level actors. Conclusions related to each dimension 
are presented below. 

Devolution of Authority 

The degree of authority in areas of budget, staffing, 
and curriculum/program devolved to individual 
schools under school-based management varies sub- 
stantially from one district to another. Some ob- 
servers have suggested that, for school-based 
management to be effective, schools must receive 
the bulk of a district's revenues in the form of lump 
sum allocations. However, because personnel costs 
comprise the largest part of any district's budget — 
whether site-based or centrally controlled — the 
more critical issue becomes, not who pays, but who 
hires. 

With the exception of Chicago, where Local School 
Councils have the legal authority to hire principals, 
in each of the districts investigated in this report, 
school administrative positions are filled at the dis- 
trict level. While committees of stakeholders are 
often formed to advise in administrative hiring deci- 
sions, tiicir recommendations arc not binding. Full- 



time teachers and other staff are typically hired at the 
school level — with pro forma board approval — 
but, in districts where teachers' unions exert sub- 
stantial influence, the hiring authority of individual 
schools is correspondingly reduced. 

In tiie area of curriculum/program, in each of die 
districts studied, tiie central office typically deter- 
mines what students are taught, while individual 
schools generally exercise substantial control over 
how instruction is delivered. For the most part, 
teachers seem content with the degree of influence 
tiiat tiiey exert in this area. This finding is consistent 
with earlier reports suggesting that teachers enjoy 
considerable influence over decisions at the class- 
room level, including the selection of textbooks and 
instructional materials, the content, topics, and skills 
to be taught, as well as teaching techniques. 

Overall, decision-making authority remains highly 
centralized in the districts examined in this study. 
Chicago is the one exception to this rule. There, 
schools operate with substantial autonomy, and the 
role of the central office has been transformed from 
directive to supportive. 

Redistribution of Authority 

An important aspect of decentralized decision-mak- 
ing involves the redistribution of authority at the 
school level. For the most part, principals continue 
to play a central role in decision making, even after 
the implementation of school-based management 
reform. The manner in which these administrators 
respond to local reform efforts is often critical in 
determining their success. Those who are able to 
transcend their traditional management role and in- 
clude other stakeholders in the decision-making 
process often see significant improvements in 
school climate and in adminisnative/faculty rela- 
tionships. 

The degree of specialized training — i.e., in collabo- 
rative management, team skills, etc. — received by 
school-site personnel and parents is also associated 
with the perceived success of reform at the school 
level. However, whether this reflects the effect of 
training or the particular leadership style of individ- 
ual principals is not clear. 

Finally, the organizational structure of schools 
seems to play a role in the success of school-based 
management reform. While neither the differenti- 
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ated character of secondary schools nor the msular 
nature of elementary schools tend to promote the 
kmd of staff integration that is essential to collabo- 
rative management, the organizational structure of 
middle schools seenis particularly conducive to the 
implementation of reform. 

Recommendations for Reform 

The findings of this study suggest several recom- 
mendations for implementing school-based man- 
agement reform. These fall within six broad areas: 

• The relative merits of limited versus dis- 
trictwide implementation; 

• Strategies for encouraging support for reform 
among school administrators; 

• The importance of parent and student participa- 
tion; 

• The need for decentralizing decision-making 
authority within teachers' unions; 

• The importance of data-driven decision making; 
and 

• Issues concerning equity among schools. 

Limited vs. Districtwide Implementation 

Although school-based management has historical 
roots in the local school boards of nineteenth-cen- 
tury America, increasing centralization of control 
over American public education in this century has 
rendered the concept alien to many educators and 
concerned citizens. A lack of knowledge regarding 
the potential benefits of decentralized management 
combined witti the lack of systematic evidence dem- 
onstrating its effectiveness have produced skeptics 
at every level. Such dissension can only serve to 
undermine the efforts of those who seek to imple- 
ment such reforms. 

Thus, we recommend, first, that school-based man- 
agement be introduced on a voluntary, school-by- 
school basis, at least until sufficient evidence is 
compiled to support its implementation across entire 
districts. Among the districts examined in this study, 
only two introduced school-based management on a 
voluntary basis initially, and even these districts 
required districtwide participation before the suc- 
cess of restructuring could be demonstrated. Based 
on countless discussions with school-site actors in 
the six districts examined, the irony — if not the 
hypocrisy — of havmg site-based decision making 
mandated from the top down is not lost on those 
affected by reform^ A more deliberate, measured 
approach to implementing school-based manage- 
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ment reform would likely prove less threatening to 
stakeholders at all levels, reduce resistance, and al- 
low time for the benefits of restructuring to be dem- 
onstrated. 

Encouraging Support Among School Principals 

In every district studied, the response of individual 
school principals to school-based management re- 
form proved to be a key factor in determining the 
success of restructuring at the school level. Although 
the data presented in this study support the view that 
specialized training may be useful in instilling prin- 
cipals with value orientations conducive to collabo- 
rative management, they can as easily be read the 
other way. That is, principals with management 
styles supportive of shared decision making may 
simply seek out such training, both for themselves 
and for their stf-ffs. 

Thus, values conducive to school-based manage- 
ment are to be encouraged among school adminis- 
trators, it may take more than intensive training. 
Many principals pointed out that it is both unrealistic 
and inequitable to expect school administrators to 
share authority, but not responsibilitj'. Broadening 
the base of accountability might be a necessary com- 
plement to the effective implementation of school- 
based management reform. Finally, if principals are 
to transcend traditional management roles, they 
must perceive that they will be rewarded for their 
efforts to include other school-site constituencies in 
the decision-making process. 

Parent and Student Participation 

With the exception of Chicago, where parents exer- 
cise decision-making authority that is perceived to 
be commensurate with that of teachers, parents gen- 
erally have less than a full voice under school-based 
management in the decisions affecting their chil- 
dren. To some degree, this is due to parents them- 
selves. Conditioned to be consumers, rather than 
participants, in the educational process, most par- 
ents seem content to leave the critical decisions to 
the professionals. However, schools could and 
should encourage more parental participation than 
they presently do. In particular, specialized training 
in collaborative management should be provided for 
parent council representatives, surveys should be 
routinely employed to gather valuable information 
about the concerns of parents (especially the silent 
majority) and, wherever possible, parents should be 
made to feel an integral part of the school commu- 
nity. 
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Students, particularly in secondary schools, should 
also be given a greater voice in the decisions that 
affect them. In the course of our site visits, some of 
the most insightful criticisms of school-based man- 
agement came from children — not only those 16 
and 17 years of age, but also those who were 13, 14, 
and 15. In Prince William County, students at one 
high school put forth a cogent argument for the 
development of an advanced course in government, 
only to be overruled by adult professionals who felt 
that the plan undermined the school's commitment 
to heterogeneous grouping. And, in Santa Fe, stu- 
dents' complaints that a new program of thematic 
instruction did not adequately prepare them for high 
stakes tests such as the SAT also seemed to fall on 
deaf ears. In these and countless other instances, 
students demonstrated then* ability to engage them- 
selves in the decision-making process in a construc- 
tive manner. Thus, under the current reform, 
students remain a relatively untapped resource of 
valuable information and useful insights into the 
educational process. A greater effort should be nade 
to include them more fully in the formulation of 
policies at the school level. 

Restructuring Teachers' Unions 

Teachers' unions have exercised varying degrees of 
influence over the shape of school-based manage- 
ment in the six districts studied. In Monroe County, 
Prince \Wlliam County, and Santa Fe, the role of 
teachers unions has b^n minimal. In Chicago, the 
Chicago Teachers' Union (CTA) strike of 1987 — 
the largest public employee strike in Illinois history 
— fueled the fires of reform and, ultimately, placed 
the union at a distinct disadvantage in the ensuing 
reform negotiations. Although the CTA supported a 
site-based management concept dominated by 
teachers in partnership with adnrinistrators (and in 
consultation with parents), reform legislation gave 
the upper hand to parents. Finally, in Rochester and 
San Diego, teachers' unions have directly shaped 
reform efforts through collective bargaining. 

It is in these latter two districts that we find evidence 
of the emerging paradox that strong centralized un- 
ions increasingly face in a landscape of decentral- 
ized authority. Ori the one hand, these unions have 
succeeded in empowering teachers at the school 
level by influencing the composition of school-site 
councils, while, on the other hand, they have effec- 
tively limited tlie authority of individual schools by 
negotiating restrictive seniority clauses in union 
contracts. Although tliere is no ready-made model 
for what an effective teachers' union should look 
like in this new envuronment, it seems likely that 



some degree of decentralization of decision-making 
authority within unions must accompany the decen- 
tralization of authority within school districts. As in 
the case of school testructuring, some decisions 
could be delegated to union representatives at the 
school site (e.g., the authority to grant waivers to 
seniority agreements), while others might be more 
effectively retained at the district level (e.g., salary 
negotiations). 

Data-Driven Decision Making 

If school-based management is to serve as a mecha- 
nism for increasing educational effectiveness, reli- 
able student outcome data must be routinely 
collected and made available to school-site decision 
makers. However, our site visits revealed that this is 
often not the case. First, all too often, data are inac- 
cessible, and, even when readily available, they tend 
to be in a form that limits their usefulness. For 
example, in each of the districts studied, stand- 
ardized achievement test data are collected and re- 
ported annually, but, because they are aggregated to 
the school and district level, actual changes in stu- 
dent achievement are confounded with changes re- 
flecting compositional differences due to student 
mobility, making it impossible to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of specific instructional programs. Without 
the ability to monitor outcomes more effectively, it 
is difficult to imagine how any form of management, 
school-based or otherwise, can be expected to effect 
meaningful change. As an alternative to the present 
approach, we recommend that districts routinely 
collect pre- and post-test data and report trends (at 
the school and district levels) for student "panels" 
that remain constant over time. Data on other stu- 
dent outcomes — attendance, suspensions, etc. — 
should be collected and reported in a similar manner. 

Ensuring Equity Among Schools 

A major challenge of school-based management re- 
form is that of ensuring equity across school sites. In 
part, inequities may occur as a result of resource 
allocation formulas and budgeting processes that 
favor one school over another. In Chapter V, we 
observed that smaller schools — with greater rela- 
tive fixed costs — may suffer inequities under lump 
sum, per pupil allocation formulas. In addition, 
when schools must budget for both salary and non- 
salary expenditures, schools with more experienced 
and more highly trained staffs may b<'. at a disadvan- 
tage if they must incur actual, rather than average, 
personnel costs. In Prince William County, schools 
pay for personnel according to a scheme which di- 
vides faculty and staff into various costs categories. 
However, this system may encourage inefficiency. 
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since there is no incentive to consider real costs in 
making staffing decisions. Perhaps the best solution 
is to encourage efficiency by requiring schools to 
pay actual costs for staff hired after the implementa- 
tion of site-based budgeting, while ensuring equity 
by employing average costs for personnel hired 
prior to reform. 

Other inequities among schools may occur in the 
allocation of human capital, particularly where par- 
ents play a significant role in school governance. 
Under Chicago's reform, parents represent a major- 
ity of Local School Councils and, hence, play a 
decisive role in shaping school policy. To the extent 
that the quality of leadership that a council provides 
is reflective of the training and experience of its 
members, inequities are inevitable. Districts imple- 
menting reform are thus encouraged to provide ex- 
tensive supplementary training for parents of 
disadvantaged background who serve on school 
governance councils. 

In a broader sense, inequity in school performance 
is an expected and natural outcome of decentralized 
control over public education. Advocates of free 
choice may argue that this represents a favorable 
outcome, since only the better schools would sur- 
vive the rigors of competition. It seems equally 



likely, however, that the most disadvantaged fami- 
lies would continue to send their children to local 
schools, even in the face of evidence of their relative 
decline. District officials. should, therefore, be pre- 
pared to intervene where necessary, reasserting cen- 
tralized control in the worst cases of school 
nonperformance. In Chicago, this alternative is pre- 
scribed by law, and, in San Diego, accountability 
measures currently under discussion include the 
possibility of placing schools in receivership for 
failure to meet district standards. 

A Final Note 



As a reform movement, school-based management 
is still in its infancy. Several schools in the six 
districts examined in this study have focused on 
little more than governance issues since their re- 
structuring. Others have begun to take the first steps 
toward meaningful change — particularly in terms 
of teacher professionalism and administrative-fac- 
ulty relations — and exhibit a growing sense of 
optimism. Ultimately, however, school-based man- 
agement will be judged, not by its impact on school 
climate or other intermediate effects, but rather by 
its ability to improve the educational experience of 
America's youth. 
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